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This Week : 


FIRE LIABILITY 


Elmer Miller, Jr., discusses the European 
theory of personal liability for preventabie 
fires and considers the effects of incorpor- 
ating certain articles of the Code Napoleon 
in the ordinances of American municipal- 
ities. 

* * * 


CASUALTY RESULTS 


A Spectator statistical presentation show- 
ing the underwriting and investment profits 
and losses of 100 leading casualty, surety 
miscellaneous insurance companies. 


* * * 


DEBIT AND CREDIT 


An interesting presentation of the eco- 
nomic results, good and ill, of the New 
Deal policies under their first year of 
operation. 


SEPARATION 


A staff writer of The Spectator inter- 
views Barry Truscott, vice-president of the 
Camden Fire, on this timely topic. This 
feature appears on page 25. 


* * * 
Next Week: 


CAREER 

Thoughts on life insurance as a career 
addressed to prospective salesmen or home 
office employees should be equally inter- 
esting to those already engaged in the 
business, particularly when such thoughts 
come from an authoritative source. For 
this reason, the address of Thomas Il. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and president of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
on Choosing a Career, will be presented. 
This address was delivered before a group 
of college graduates from all over the 
country at the recent "First Choosing-ea- 
Career Conference at Newark, N. J. 








Whither Goest Fire Insurance ? 


HE per capita fire loss of London in 1933 was eighty-three 

cents. Accustomed to American fire loss statistics, this seems 

astoundingly low. Compared with the results attained by other 
European cities, it bulks large. In America, 1933, with a per capita 
loss of $2.15, gave heart to a century’s struggle against fire waste. 
Since 1930 with a $4.09 loss yearly progress has practically halved 
fire’s destructive force. Further to evidence the fruits of the success 
born of fire prevention activities, 461 cities lowered their per capita 
loss from $3.01 in 1930 to $1.51 in 1933. Constant reduction in the 
fire cost is a primary aim and purpose of the institution of insurance. 
The present record is largely due to the effective work carried on 
under its auspices and is a contribution to national welfare which 
merits commendation from the country and its every citizen. 

Recounting this with the pride that is a righteous embellishment 
to achievement, fire insurance men must now consider the future 
that this trend portends. The lessened income to fire insurance 
company and fire insurance agent thus foreshadowed must be re- 
placed by revenue from other sources. The industry by its own 
initiative must maintain its pristine eminence. Obviously, the ha- 
tion would not benefit if fire insurance impoverished itself in 
removing the blight of fire and so was rendered impotent to con- 
tinue the fight. 

Let us consider some statistics and project their importance. Let 
us apply the 1933 city per capita record of $1.51 to the country for 
1934. A reduction in fire losses amounting to eighty million dollars 
is indicated. This lowers the aggregate property loss to one hundred 
and ninety millions of dollars. Let us suppose that America’s per 
capita loss in 1936 is one dollar. This would mean an aggregate 
property loss of approximately one hundred thirty million dollars. 
Let us presume that this is the amount paid by the companies for 
a loss ratio of 50% of their fire premium income. Thus could the 
premium volume of stock fire insurance drop in four years from 
four hundred fifty nine millions to two hundred sixty millions of 
dollars. If the rate of agents’ compensation remains constant, their 
aggregate income would be reduced from one hundred and thirty- 
eight million to seventy million dollars. Similarly home office sal- 
aries shrink from thirty-seven million dollars to twenty-one million 
dollars. 

There may be naught in this and yet—In 1932 fire insurance prem- 
iums were 76% of total premiums written by fire companies. In 
1933 they were only 75%. Twenty years ago they were 90%. 
Twenty years hence they will be only 50%. Property replacement, 
not fire protection alone, appears as the need upon which future 
revenue for the insurance man is predicated. T J V e 
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A Consideration of the Fire 
Provisions of the Napoleonic 
Code and the Possibilities of 


Their Adoption as Ordinances 





j| For American Municipalities 
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If fire break out, and catch in thorns, 
so that the stacks of corn or the 
standing corn, or the field be con- 
sumed therewith; he that kindled 
the fire shall surely make restitution. 


Exodus 22:6 


N May 6, 1924, an inspector 
O for the Cincinnati fire de- 
partment ordered Jacob 
Brand to install fire extinguishers, fur- 
nish metal-lined boxes for paints, ex- 
celsior and rubbish, and to clear the 
aisles in the basement and on the 
second floor of his building. Brand 
ignored this and a second order was 
issued June 24. On March 8, 1925, fire 
started in a pile of rubbish at the foot 
of the stairs leading from the basement 
to the first floor. Firemen said that 
large quantities of rubbish blocking the 
passageways and windows hampered 
their efforts to put out the blaze. 
Brand was hauled into court and 
fined $600 for failing to obey the fire 
department’s orders. Later he received 
a bill from the city: 
8 Companies, 1 hour each @ 
$75 per hour...............$600.00 





2 Marshals; 1 hour each @ 
ee | eee rr res 50.00 
ECC eee eee 


Loud were the protests, but the jury 
—this is believed to be the first case 
of the kind to go before a jury—re- 
turned a judgment against Brand for 
$500 covering services of the apparatus 
and the water used. The proportion of 
the bill representing the salaries of the 
firemen, $150, was not allowed, the 





court ruling that such charges could be 
made only when the. department re- 


sponded to calls outside the city limits. 

This is one of the few cases in this 
country in which the principle of per- 
sonal liability for preventable fires has 
been recognized. When all our Jacob 
Brands are thus dealt with it may be 
possible to reduce upwards to 90 per 
cent of our annual $500,000,000 fire 
waste bill; for it is a fact that 90 per 
cent of all fires are the product of 
carelessness and negligence; therefore, 
preventable. Proof that the fixing of 
personal responsibility is a potent cor- 
rective of careless habits is to be found 
in Europe where the man who has a 
fire is properly looked upon and treated 
as a public offender. As a result of 
this attitude and stricter building con- 
struction standards, Europe’s fire losses 
average about 10 per cent of those in 
America. 

In France a fire is no more than out 
before the gendarmerie are poking 
about in the ashes, asking questions. 
Their authority lies in no special en- 
actment but in two short sections of 
the Code Napoleon: 

Article 1382. Every person is 
responsible and liable for any acts 
of his by which any other person 
has or may have sustained any 
loss, damage or injury. 

Article 1383. Every Person is 
responsible for any loss, damage 
or injury caused by his own act, 
carelessness or negligence. 

As applied to fires this responsibility 
is universal and affects landlord and 
tenant alike; there is no limit to the 
amount of liability even though the 
fire may gain conflagration propor- 
tions. The offender’s only escape is 
that the burden of proof lies with the 
neighbor making the claim, who must 





PERSONAL LIABILITY 


By ELMER MILLER, JR. 


show the fire was due directly to gross 
carelessness, culpable neglect or mis- 
chievous intent. 

French landlords long ago learned to 
look out for themselves. As indicated 
by the following articles of the Code, a 
tenant having a fire is responsible to 
the landlord not only for his own rent 
but for the rents of other tenants as 
well: 

Article 1733. The tenant is re- 
sponsible for a fire on his premises 
unless he can prove that the fire 
was caused by something beyond 
his control, by some fault in build- 
ing, or that the fire was communi- 
cated by a neighboring building. 

Article 1734. If there are a 
number of tenants, all alike are re- 
sponsible unless they can prove 
that the fire caught in the apart- 
ment occupied by one of them, in 
which case he alone is responsible, 
or unless some of them prove that 
the fire did not begin in their 
apartment, in which case they are 
not responsible. 

Here the tenant is assumed to be 
guilty; he must prove his innocence; 
and before he can recover any loss of 
his own he must prove the landlord cul- 
pable in the cause of the fire. Only rarely 
is he able to escape his liability while 
that of the landlord is hard to establish. 

The case of an American living with 
his family in Berlin illustrates the Ger- 
man law in such matters. Fire origi- 
nating from a coal stove in a room over 
his apartment was undetected until it 
had burned through the ceiling of his 
dining room. With a minimum of fuss 
and bother and without causing any 
water damage or unnecessary destruc- 
tion to the walls or furniture, firemen 
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promptly extinguished the blaze with 
chemicals. Incidentally, before they 
left, every trace of debris had been re- 
moved and the floors scrubbed. It was 
such a fire as anyone might have and 
caused no great damage. Yet officers 
with notebooks appeared almost at 
once. They asked few questions but 
quietly and efficiently went about their 
business of making observations and 
notes. Next morning the American 
was hailed before the local equivalent 
of a fire marshal and asked many ques- 
tions, all of which he answered satis- 
factorily. It was known that the fire 
started from a hot coal which had 
popped from a laundry stove in the at- 
tic onto the unprotected wood flooring. 
The American proved to the satisfac- 
tion of his inquisitor that the stove, 
being an appointment of the build- 
ing, was none of his business and that 
he was neither duty-bound nor privi- 
leged to change it. The landlord was 
then summoned. His defense that he 
had only recently purchased the build- 
ing under the usual guaranty that all 
laws and ordinances relating to con- 
struction and appointments had been 
complied with, that he had neither set 
nor moved the stove, and that he had 
had no knowledge of the existence of 
such a fire hazard was not accepted as 
entirely satisfactory. To remove all 
possible doubt as to whom the blame 
should attach, the builder was called 
in, and with him it finally rested. He 
admitted that he had placed the stove 
as the police had found it and that he 
had violated the fire ordinance by failing 
to set it on a metal hearth of the size 
required by law. His bill for negli- 
gence included the cost to the city of 
responding to the alarm and extin- 
guishing the fire and the damage to 
the furniture and other property of 
the tenants. He fined an addi- 
tional 500 marks as a reminder that 
laws are for a purpose and 
penalties for violation. The 

claim for damages to his 
building was not allowed, it being held 
that while he had not committed the 
violation of the law that caused the 
fire he had been negligent in not dis- 
covering and correcting it. 


was 


enacted 
carry 
owner’s 


American Attitude Unique 

In America, how different. Under 
other circumstances there is nothing 
revolutionary in the idea that a per- 
son should be held responsible to others 
for his acts. Only as it applies to fires 
do we reverse the common law prin- 
ciple. If a man smashes our car, we 
make him pay for it; but if he has a 
fire which damages our property we 
not only do nothing about it but actu- 
ally sympathize with him over his own 
loss. Even though the fire was due to 
pure carelessness, he is considered un- 
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fortunate, not a public offender. To 
sue him for the loss he has caused us 
would be an act of gross unneighbor- 
liness. Even old Blackstone believed 
that the one on whose property fire 
started suffered enough without hav- 
ing to pay for the damage caused his 
neighbors. In the case of Willem Van 
Driel, Sr., and the Welbech Hall (242 
Fed., 285), although it was laid down 
that a fire caused by the negligence of 
a defendant or his servants is not “ac- 
cidental” in such sense as to exoner- 
ate him from liability for injuries 
caused others, it was admitted that 
“while it is difficult to reconcile this 
reasoning (Blackstone’s) with accepted 
legal principles . . . it has a good deal 
of human nature in it.” 


The Policyholder Pays 


The yearly direct cost in fire waste 
to Americans of such muddled think- 
ing and misplaced sympathy is more 
than $4 a head as against 33c. per 
European. The trouble seems to lie in 
a confused notion of fire insurance— 
how it is collected, how it is paid. It 
is well known to insurance adjusters 
that persons honest enough in other 
matters seldom can resist padding in- 
surance claims. The same mental op- 
eration that justifies their swiping 
Pullman towels and hotel silver prob- 
ably warrants them in claiming the 
original cost for an old pair of pants 
with a cigarette burn in them. 

They pay for it, but a brief analy- 
sis of the operation of fire insurance 
will show them that they don’t get 
their money’s worth. That fire insur- 
ance rates are in the nature of a tax 
and that losses and expenses must be 
compensated by increased rates cannot 
be made too plain to destroy the er- 
roneous impression that when there is 
As in 
any other business the cost is passed 
on to the consumer; directly and in- 

policyholder pays a 
country’s annual half- 
Even more im- 


a fire the companies get stuck. 


directly every 
share of the 
billion-dollar fire loss. 
portant for them to understand is the 
fact that the greatest cost to the in- 
dividual policyholder and taxpayer is 
indirect, occasioned as an aftermath of 
fire. Burned buildings no longer pro- 
duce taxes to state and municipal gov- 
Hence, sound property must 
Fire in 


ernments. 
bear an additional tax burden. 
industry interrupts business, resulting 
in loss of time which employer and 
employee alike must bear. In turn the 
butcher and the baker whistle for their 
Contracts are cancelled or for- 
feited. Customers are And so 
the chain goes. Add taxation neces- 
sary for the upkeep of fire depart- 
ments, alarm salvage corps 
and water supply, and the direct and 


money. 
lost. 


service, 
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indirect cost for fire totals at least $10 
per capita. 

Not until building construction 
in this country is on a par with that 
of Europe can the aggregate fire loss 
be taken as an indication of the suc- 
cess of physical prevention methods. 
In time, obsolescence and _ stricter 
standards will remove great areas of 
hazardous structures but until then the 
only index of improvement is the de- 
creasing number of fire alarms; and as 
Europeans know, nothing will reduce 
the number of fire alarms so effica- 
ciously as the fixing of personal re- 
sponsibility for them. 

Evidence that he is beginning to 
wonder why he should be taxed and 
his life and property endangered be- 
cause of irresponsible acts of his 
neighbors is to be found in sections of 
the charter of the City of Greater New 
York, the state law of Pennsylvania 
and the city ordinances of Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. These provide that 
when a fire results from the non-ob- 
servance of fire department orders, the 
offenders shall pay for the services of 
the department and any damages to 
persons and property resulting in ex- 
tinguishing or attempting to extin- 
guish the fire. Portland, Ore.; Los An- 
geles, Wichita Falls, Newark and a few 
other have similar ordinances. 
Cincinnati is considering broadening 
her present ordinance so as to bring 
suit for extinguishing or attempting to 
extinguish a fire when carelessness is 
the cause whether that carelessness is 
in violation of a fire department order 
or not. In New York it has been pro- 
posed than if a fire starts or spreads 
by reason of failure to obey an order 
of the fire department, the department 
shall collect 5 per cent of the insur- 
ance; if it starts or spreads because of 


cities 


carelessness, even though no order is 
involved, then the city shall take 2 per 
cent of the insurance paid. 


Valuable as Corrective 


As means of filling the municipal 
cash-box, city fathers should not ex- 
pect too much from this source. The 
expense of bringing suit and proving 
in court a citizen’s negligence or care- 
lessness leaves a very slim margin of 
profit, if any at all. The chief value 
of establishing personal responsibility 
is as a preventive of fire waste and a 
stimulant to respect for the rights and 
property of others. Appeals to civic 
pride having failed, there is good rea- 
son to believe that a touch on the 
pocketbook will change the attitude of 
those of our citizenry who think that 
fire departments are maintained to per- 
mit them to indulge their negligence 
and that God starts all the fires. 
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With the Editors 


Reinstatement Hazards 


T is entirely natural to expect a 
life insurance salesman to pre- 
sent his policies in the most fav- 
orable light possible and to dis- 
count the likelihood of his throw- 
ing cold water on his proposition 
before the sale is made. To stress 
restrictions contained in the pol- 
icy, or to dwell upon future haz- 
ards of maintenance would 
amount to just this. The sales- 
man can, however, save his client, 
his company and himself a great 
deal of eventual difficulty if he 
will be reasonably conservative in 
his presentation of benefits and 
premium obligations in selling 
and follow this up with the most 
compelling conservation logic at 
his command after the contract 
has been sold and shows signs of 
weakening. 

One of the evils of present-day 
operation is the nonchalance with 
which the average policyholder 
views impending lapsation. Too 
many of them are serenely confi- 
dent that replacement action pre- 
sents no greater problem than 
that of visiting at their own con- 
venience a company physician and 
undergoing a physical examina- 
tion. In many cases this is true 
enough, and the policy is rein- 
stated with no harm done. True, 
the policyholder, in such cases, 
has taken hazardous chances with 
the protection which his family 
expected and to which they were 
entitled, but the insurance goes 
on, usually under the same pro- 
visions as contained in the orig- 
inal contract. However, it should 
be made clear to every policy- 
holder, before he exposes himself 
to such risks, that the company 
is entitled to insist upon “insur- 
ability” and that the determina- 
tion of this quality rests with the 
company. 

In a splendid paper presented 
at the last annual meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, John M. Laird, vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, discussed the reinstate- 
ment clause and pointed out that 
the courts have been generally 
favorable to the life companies in 


“ee 


their decisions bearing on “in- 
surability” and other phases of 
reinstatement. Originally, the re- 
instatement clause demanded as- 
surance of “good health,” but 
when the laws pertaining to this 
matter were enacted, the more 
liberal term “insurability” was 
used. Now, insurability, in the 
eyes of the home office under- 
writer, demands more than mere 
good health. It calls for all the 
qualities which were originally 
considered in passing the insur- 
ance, anything, in fact, which has 
a bearing on the probable length 
of the prospect’s life. This the 
policyholder should know before 
he carelessly drifts into a state of 
lapsation, because in many cases 
he will be unable to obtain rein- 
statement and in others he may 
be faced later with the charge 
that he obtained such action 
through fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Still another evil of the ten- 
dency to minimize the difficulties 
of reinstatement, both by the in- 
sured and by many agents, comes 
from the fact that the lapsing 
man’s intentions may be of the 
best, but after he has gone along 
without protection for a time he 
becomes a chronic procrastinator 
about the matter of regaining his 
necessary protection, or else some 
enterprising agent from another 
company may come along and 
take care of the problem with a 
substantial line of new insurance. 


How Long? How Long? 


EDERAL units at Washington, 

D. C., are reported to be some- 
what bewildered these days re- 
garding the institution of fire in- 
surance and what it is trying to 
accomplish. So many different 
viewpoints have been presented at 
the Capital City by so many con- 
flicting elements of the business 
that the poor mediators are be- 
lieved at a loss and some are even 
said to have reached the conclu- 
sion that “since fire insurance ap- 
parently does not know its own 
mind, how does it expect us to 
know what it wants?” 
This befuddled condition would 


appear to result because Wash- 
ington authorities have agents’ 
associations, mutual associations, 
board and non-board units and a 
host of others storming the doors, 
each bearing a different banner 
and urging a different cause. The 
agents want a service office for 
H.O.L.C. business; one company, 
at least, sees no need for such an 
office. Affiliated and non-affiliated 
organizations joined the war over 
the proposed Stock Exchange 
Control Bill, submitting directly 
or indirectly their arguments pro 
and con. ‘Federal officials inquire 
into insurance affairs and find a 
chaotic tangle of uncontrolled 
forces pulling this way and that. 
Is it any wonder that Washington 
“does not know what it is all 
about”? 

How long will the stupidity and 
selfishness of some continue to 
imperil the welfare of the many? 
When will fire insurance come to 
its senses and realize that only 
concerted action will bring valu- 
able results? How can Washing- 
ton ears be expected to listen to 
hundreds of proponents of this 
or that, all allegedly representing 
fire insurance? It would not be 
desirable if some Federal Bureau 
turned its entire attention to an 
enterprise that does not seem to 
know what it wants and halted 
fire insurance in its dizzy and 
aimless circling. 

The Spectator has constantly 
advocated a central organization 
made up of companies’, brokers’ 
and agents’ representatives to 
take the place of the present un- 


necessary duplication of effort | 


and distortion of ideas. Such an 
organization, honestly adminis- 
tered, would be able to “crack the 
whip.” Such an _ organization 
would present a united front to 
the business itself, to Washington 
authorities and to the public. 
Such an organization would be 
fully justified in having an office 
in the District of Columbia. We 
believe the suggestion to be 
sound. Glancing back at the way 
fire insurance has handled affairs 
of similar import during the past 


50 or more years, we hardly ex- | 


pect to see it adopted. 
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Ti 
W. H. Sargeant, President of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, celebrates his 50th anni- 
versary with the company. 





National Board of Fire Under- 
writers completes arrangement with 
the Savings Banks Trust Company 
eliminating necessity of endorsement 
of policies when the Savings Banks 
assign mortgages to the Savings 
Banks Trust Company. 





As of March 31, 1934, the Globe 
and Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany had securities on hand having 
a market value of $18,711,944. Cash 
in banks amounted to $9,585,688. Of 
this amount $6,726,014 was held by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion as cash collateral for its loans 
to the company. 





Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American Insurance Company, 
Newark, elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 





W. P. D. Bush named associate 
manager of the Carolina-Virginia 
Department of the American Insur- 
ance Company and the Columbia 
Fire Insurance Company, affiliate of 
the American, with headquarters at 
Greensboro, N. C 





Paul Rutherford, vice-president of 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, completes 20 years of 
service with that organization. 





Commissioner Charles E. Gauss of 
the Michigan Department orders 
abandonment in that state of any 
system of equity rating by Work- 
mens Compensation carriers. 





Life Office Management Associa- 
tion plans establishment of permanent 
headquarters in New York with full 
time staff. It is expected that Frank 
L. Rowland will resign as secretary 
of the Lincoln National Life to under- 
take the direction of the office. 





Acacia Mutual Life sells home 
office building to Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. Company's erec- 
tion of $2,500,000 building adjacent 
to Capitol unit planned. 





Cecil K. Dean appointed branch 
manager of Denver for the Occi- 
dental Life of California. 





F. William Maasen appointed audi- 
tor of U. S. branches of the London 
Assurance and the Union Fire, and 
secretary of the Manhattan Fire and 
Marine, succeeding Henry Haydock, 
retired. 





Home Office of the Eureka-Secur- 
ity Fire of Cincinnati moved to 
Cleveland and joined with the home 
office of the Monarch Fire. Under- 
writing, statistical and clerical de- 
partments of the U. S. branch of 
the Pearl of London transferred from 
New York City to Monarch's offices 
in Cleveland. 
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An Unbecoming Aspect 








SOUNDINGS| 


| -_——-By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————" 








OME of the facts relative to the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, as disclosed 
elsewhere in this issue by E. J. Cole, 

executive committee chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, are 
truly startling. 

According to Mr. Cole, there are more than 
500,000 insurance policies on file at Wash- 
ington covering properties on which loans 
have been made by the H.O.L.C. He further 
recounts the statement of a Government 
official that within three years, one out of 
every five homes in the country will be 
mortgaged to the Corporation. This means 
that 20 per cent of the insurance on dwelling 
houses will be under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. 

When one considers the potentialities, in- 
surancewise, of the H.O.L.C. to say nothing 
of the C.C.C. and several of the other alpha- 
betical designations at Washington, one is 
led to the sincere belief that there is some 
danger of the local agents of the country 
becoming victims of what is known in the 
industrial field as “technological unemploy- 
ment.” 

And it really is unfair. I have always held 
to the belief that the American Agency 
System had no right to survive out of senti- 
ment and by means of political and com- 
mercial coercion. Its charter, as I see it, is at 
the disposition of the public whom it serves. 
Its success and longevity would thereby be 
determined by its usefulness. 

A public in hock to its government, how- 
ever, has little to care and nothing to say 
about its insurance. The agents do well to 
watch out for the Governmental juggernaut. 





I ag eg 


Tide 


Composite average of 70 industriais 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended July 7, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 126.20 
and Saturday at 127.01. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
35.58 and closed Saturday at 36.48. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 99.10 and closed 
Saturday at 99.85. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
closed Monday at 95.10 and closed 
Saturday at 95.08. 





The same sources showed the com- 
posite average of 70 industrials a 
year ago at 130.96; 30 rails at 47.95; 
the 100 stocks at 106.06, and the 30 
bonds at 89.37. 





Though steel operations were at 
22% of capacity, reports from that 
sector indicate a promised improve- 
ment in production. 





The National Industrial Conference 
Board announced that the cost of 
living of industrial wage earners in- 
creased 0.3% in June. Food prices 
were up 0.5%; rents, 0.6%; coal, 
0.2%. Clothing prices dropped 0.6%. 





Total volume for trade and _in- 
dustry in the Detroit area for the 
month of June was approximately 
15% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding month of last year. 





Commercial and industrial security 
issues totalling $6,708,764 were filed 
for registration under the Securities 
Act, it was announced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 





Approximately $1,640,000,000 was 
added to the market value of cattle, 
hogs and sheep on American farms 
between January Ist and June 30th 
according to estimates of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 





The weekly price index of the New 
York Journal of Commerce declines 
from 75.9 on June 30th to 75.1 on 
July 7th. The year's high for this 
index was 76.7 reached on June 23rd. 





Debits to individual accounts as 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ending July 4th were 14% 
above total reported for the pre- 
cedina week and 4% below the 
total for the corresponding week of 
last year. 





Sales of electric power for Mav 
totalled 5,916.653,000 kilowatt hours, 
an increase of 139% over May, 1933. 
Total revenue for the same period 
increased only 4.8%. 





The Distillers’ Company, Ltd., re- 
cently incorporated in Delaware, is 
beginning construction in New Jersey 
of the world's largest gin distillery. 























JOUN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, V 


WALTER ; SCHMIDT. 24 V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 24 V.-Pres, i I 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690.00 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, a 


























S00 8. COREY. Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. SESERT & SAR, Vice Seen, . 
. BE. WO oo, Vice Pres. EE ee et £.G. POTTER. 24¥ . W. PO 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
SOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. REET 4, GAGE, Vise Sens, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pree. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pree HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres E.G. POTTER, 2d V. ‘W_W. POTTER, 2d V. Pree. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1884 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
eas! p- A gh tise Pose, ARCHIBALD 4 yt Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Prea. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vieo Pre. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. o eee A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, ere. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. — OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ' 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. CLL ABOER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pree, gg A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vico Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
om | R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pre E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, w.w. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pree, 
W.eE. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, w.w. POTTER, 2d V. Pree. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY . 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL, BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. 8. LANDERS, President 3. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. &. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A, SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board sete @, eam tieteen 
» 2 Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President »Vice-Pres 
" Hi GPOTTER, HH Vics Ree. eS err. eh} Se. “FRA "ANK NK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. $.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
Organized 1909 








$ 1,000,000.00 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 220 Bush Street, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place 


TERN DEPARTMENT 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WES 

CAN. TMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
y Bay 2. Toren OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers - A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Balance Sheet of the New Deal, First Year 


CREDIT 


AGRICULTURE—Cash income in the first 4 months was 
35 per cent above a year ago. 





AUTOMOBILES—50 per cent more vehicles were produced 
in May than a year ago. 

BANKRUPTCIES—Were reduced to 977 in May, the lowest 
since January, 1930. 


BANKS—15,450 banks have been re-opened. 


EMERGENCY—Expenditures up to June 30, 1935, will ex- 
ceed 3 billions. 


EMPLOYMENT-—Increased by over 3,000,000 persons. 


FOREIGN TRADE—Exports in the first four months were 
290 million dollars higher than a year ago, and imports 220 
million dollars. 


HOUSING—Expenditures during 1934 are estimated at 1.5 
hillion dollars which compares with 300 million dollars last 
year. 
INTERNAL REVENU E—For the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year was nearly a billion dollars above the previous 
year. 


MORTG AG ES—On 290,000 homes were refinanced at a cost 
of $871,000,000. 


PRICES—Advanced 70 per cent since March. 


RAILROADS—Earned $145,000,000 during the first four 


months, as compared with $54,000,000 a year ago. 
RELIEF—Monthly cost was $100,000,000 in May, 1933, and 
$297,000,000 a year later when there were 800,000 more fam- 
ilies receiving Government support. 


DEBIT 


ARMAMENTS — Contracts, valued at $220,000,000 were 
signed. 





BANKS—tThe ultimate loss in deposits is put at 24 billion 
dollars, or about 35c. on the dollar of all deposits in closed 
banks. 

DEBT—Reached new all-time record of over 27 billion dol- 
lars. 

DEFICIT—Is 4 billions for the fiscal year, as compared 


with about 3 billions a year ago. 


GOVERNMENT—Number of employees rose from 917,000 
to 1,570,000 between March, last year, and last April. 


LIVING COST—Is 10 per cent higher than a year ago. 


NIRA—Abolishes price-fixing and fair-trade practice con- 
trol. 


PUBLIC WORKS—Of 3.3 billion dollars allotted, only about 
one-third has actually been spent. 





TAXES—Jumped from 20 to 30 per cent of income. 


WAR DEBTS—Of fifteen countries, all but Finland de- 


faulted on their June instalments. 


STEEL—Production in May was 72 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 


STRIKES—Nearly 4,000 disputes were arbitrated, return- 
ing two million men to work. 


W AGES—Increased by 20 per cent. 


In the above comparison, only the factual side of the balance sheet is considered, while the legislative side of it is ignored. 





A Daily Program Anticipates 


Time 
By WALTER CLUFF 


“ ELL arranged time is the 
surest mark of a_ well-ar- 


Suppose you have need to start out 


on a long journey. If you hesitate to 


becomes necessary, if we are going to 
use it advantageously, to anticipate it, 
not by months, years or generations— 
but by moments, hours, days; to pre- 
pare to use each of the sixty minutes 
as it presents itself; to allot to each 
hour its full share of intensified en- 
deavor; to set up for each day a dig- 
nified goal to reach. If you do not so 
anticipate time, it flies past you and 
is gone—not one moment will stand 





ranged mind.” 

Did you ever take an inventory of 
yourself to find out just how you are 
employing each hour of the day? 

Isn’t it a fact that we often have 
qualms of conscience, a sort of guilty 
feeling that we are really not getting 
out of every hour allotted to us all that 
is possible; and also, isn’t it true that 
we console ourselves at different times 
by saying, “I am going to turn over 
a new leaf, I am going to change all 
of that when I get a little more time.” 

Let’s not fool ourselves longer, we 
have all the time there is. “O, man, 
What hast thou done with thy youth, 
what art thou doing with thine age?” 
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start you will never arrive. It is nec- 
essary to take the first step. You may 
not reach your final destination, but 
you will have the satisfaction, at least, 
of knowing that you started out, and 
that haunting fear and remorse, pro- 
duced by procrastination, will cease to 
trouble you. 

So, in the daily expenditure of your 
time, you may not succeed in utilizing 
to the fullest extent every golden hour, 
but your intelligent and organized at- 
tempt to do so will rid you of that 
sense of uneasiness, that feeling of 
guilt and stricken conscience. This mo- 
ment, then, is the time to begin. 

Such is the nature of time that it 


by while you make up your mind. 

Not being prepared to utilize time 
as it presents itself, the moment van- 
ishes. Not allotting, in advance, to the 
hour its particular task, it slips by and 
is lost. Not knowing, before it is 
actually upon us, what the goal for 
the day is, it dwindles, fades away, 
and the sun sets again on nothing but 
disappointment. 

The question then to settle tonight 
before you go to bed is this: What is 
my program for tomorrow? What are 
the definite things that I shall attempt 
to do in order to utilize to advantage, 
every hour of my time? 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of One Hundred Leading Casualty, 


Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies in 1933 















































OES SE. er ae — = Name 2 
Ratio Ratio Ra 
Net Change in Net Ex- Und 
Interest Surplus from Losses penses Profi —— 
Name and Location of Company Under- Losses and Underwriting Under- Dividends tNet Profit Underwtg. Increase or Increase or Incurred Incurred Loss 
writing Et xpenses Incurred writing and or Loss and Decrease in Decrease to Und. to Und. Und 
Income ———— Profit Rents on Invest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Incom 
Earned L O8ses Expe nses Total orLoss(—) Earned ments Operations Incurred Fund Surplus Earned Earned Earng Inter 
y Pr 
—e aomecheemres — —me ee —— fh Masset 
er o ‘ Massac 
$ 3 $ BY § $ $ $ 3 $ s C 0 % Massach 
Aetna Cas. & Sur, Hartford 14,647,213 8,058,331 13,896,064 751,149 975,335 -2,862,550 -1,136,066 600,000 -2,485,609 749,544 39.9 55.0 se ycrors 
Aetna Life (Acc. & Liab.), Hartf'd. 22,605,957 . 274 11,021,351 24,056,625 -1,450,669 1,298,221 -1,587,341 -1,739,789 a-429 921 -1,309,867 57.7 48.8 —65 Nat'l Li 
American Cas., Reading 1,323,414 ¥ 708,814 1,467,687 —144,273 99,845 —60,726 —105,154 u—500,000 394,846 57.3 53.6 —10 North A 
American Employers, Boston 4,447,336 2,485, 884 1,911,966 4,397,850 49,486 238,432 —597,638 —309,720 —347,300 37,580 55.9 43.0 1 Pac fi d 
American Ind., Galveston 536,692 269 , 907 328.576 598,483 —61,791 87,858  —97,893  —71,826 —75,000 3,173 50.3 61.2 —li8 Provider 
American Surety, N. Y 9,181,903 3,906,978 5,717,376 9,624,354 —442,452 985,304 —875,168 —332,316 371,249 38,933 42.6 62.3 —4ygum Prudent 
American Motorists, Chicago 3,106,531 1,595,028 1,129,932 2,724,960 § 73 102,182 —38,951 444,803 6266,803 .. 177,999 51.3 36.4 12; Washing 
American Reinsurance, N. Y 1,090,401 472,282 544,854 1,017,136 311,514 —597,925 —213,147 j399,876 —325,000 —288,023 43.3 50.0 6s s 
Associated Indem., San Francisco 2,505,734 1,375,665 1,203,450 2,579,115 73,3! 132, 891 —32,614 26,897 c53 , 042 k87,187 —113,332 54.9 48.0 1. Tot: 
Bankers Ind., Newark. . . 3,582,867 2,127,444 1,980,178 4,107,622 524, 755 180,865 —521,543 —865,433 »—800,000 101,912 —167,345 59.4 55.3 -hiet 
Car & General Ins. Corp., N. Y 1,364, 891 799 , 458 644,668 1,444,126 —79,235 76,304 63,255 60,324 d—197,594 —102,616 360,534 58.6 47.2 Sim Wis 
Cent. Sur. & Ins. Corp., K. C 3,004,404 1,779,574 1,400,813 3,180,387 —85,983 125,403 —37,715 1,705 . 313 1,391 57.5 45.3 2s 
Century Ind., Hartford 4,718,738 2,601,952 2,548,381 5,150,333 —431,595 208,939 —75,319 -—297,975 .. . —88,763 —209,212 55.1 54.0 — a America 
Citizens Cas., Utica 1,031,675 651,173 493,981 1,145,154 —113,478 39,099 —37,716 —112/095 639,119 —27,500 —123,714 63.1 47.9 —11.00 America: 
Columbia Cas., N. Y. ... 1,204,907 477,962 706,257 1,184,219 20,688 226,627 —389,323 -—142,008 .. ” —738,213 596,205 39.7 58.6 1? Conduct: 
Commercial Cas., Newark 8,462,864 4,983,723 4,517,100 9,500,823 -1,037,960 373,899 —235,595 —899,656i-1,522,200 38,227 584,317 58.9 53.4 — 
Consolidated Ind. & Ins., N. Y. 4,859, 944 2,865,629 2,698,736 5,564,365 —704,421 118,416 283,849 —302,156 315,673 —617,829 59.0 55.5 5 
Continental Le Chicago 12,724,277 6,513,792 6,883,201 13,396,993 —672,715 615,088 -1,049,624 -1, 107,251 , -1,000,000 —107,251 51.2 54.1 Tots 
Eagle Ind., _Y. 3,317 "829 1,773,539 1,533,066 3,306,605 11,224 226,298 —230,965 6,557 —33,277 39,833 53.5 46.2 ‘ 
ns bend, as., Dallas 826,302 408,514 339,635 748,150 78,153 34,329 —26,556 85,926 976,518 9,408 49.4 41.1 Grand 
Employers Reins., Kansas City 4,575,412 2,365,158 1,986,541 4,351,700 223,712 321,970 —346,219 199 , 463 240,000 —62,698 22,162 51.7 43.4 ——— 
Employers Liab., Boston. 25,378,881 13,501,929 11,558,086 25,060,015 318,866 1,240,545 —464,711 1,094,700 d1, 268,777 —174,076 53.2 45.5 
Excess Ins. Co. of Amer., N. Y 2,596,483 1,043,210 1,455,928 2,499,138 97,345 146,154 —207,148 36,261 75, 510 h—108 , 987 69,828 40.2 56.1 - +1 
Europe. Gen. Reins., N. Y .. 6,194,198 2,686,035 3,076,147 5,762,182 432,016 546,740 -1,029,618 —50,862 d1,277,575 -1,328,437 43.4 49.7 $2,400, 
Fidelity & Casualty, N. Y.. 21,553,198 12,729,095 11,274,015 24,003,110 -2,449,912 1,154,615 -3,852,621 -5,147,918i-3,950, 000 -1 639,255 441,337 59.1 52.3 ae 
rib 
Fidelity & Deposit of Baltimore... 10,319,361 5,431,458 5,872,757 11,304,215 —984,854 591,450 -1,713,469 -2, 106,873 m—976,227 -1,130,646 52.6 56.9 holders 
Fireman's Fund Ind., San Fran. 2,989,621 1,615,519 1,691,372 3,306,890 —317,269 204,988 —70,355 —182,636 —61,765 —120,871 54.0 56.6 dends 
First Reins. Co. of Hartford, Hart. 733,155 350,811 361,399 712,210 20,945 91,983 —323,701 —210,773 —61,182 —149,591 47.8 493 conting 
General Ace., Fire & Life, Phi la... 14,752,641 7,197,279 6,596,698 13,793,977 958,663 800,620 -1,137,770 621,513 394,854 —702,941 929,600 48.8 44.7 policyh 
General Cas., Seattle...,... 1,292,463 '583,721 732,685 1,316,406 —23,942 96,064 —70,163 1,959 705 —69,426 70,681 45.2 56.7 Hema 
ion in 
General Reins., N. Y. .. 3,695,539 1,892,946 1,880,444 3,773,390 —77,851 365,848 -1,502,305 -1,214,308 wi97,672 —466,358 —945,622 51.2 50.9 paid-in 
Glens Falls Ind., Glens Fails... ... 5,657 "520 2,643,395 3,308,291 5,951,686 —294,166 229,975 —340,626 —404,817 .. . —589,522 184,704 46.7 58.5 from ni 
Globe Indemnity, N. Y........... 16,700,585 9,312,356 7,527,715 16,840,071 —139,486 1,028,863 -1,594,625 —705,247 750,000 -2,522,455 1,067,208 55.8 45.1 holders 
Great American Ind., N. Y....... 6,084,688 3,246,149 3,402,892 6,649,042 —564,354 413,851 —771,280 —921,783 112,500 —686,024 348,258 53.3 55.9 items a 
Hartford Ace. & Indem., N. Y..... 27,581,840 15,578,361 12,527,255 28,105,615 —523,776 1,452,255 -2,220,898 -1,292,419 180,000 —926,226 —546,193 565 45.4 from si 
ecre 
Home Ind., N. Y. 2,235,826 1,091,354 1,390,893 2,482,247 —246,421 234,176 —524,059 —536,304 n—700,000 71,210 92,486 48.8 62.2 ® serve, 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila. 10,837,650 6,804,688 6,069,989 12,874,677 -2,037,027 644,185 —854,523 -2,247,364 -1,480,000 —878,326 110,961 62.8 56.0 ous los 
Keystone Auto Club Cas., Phila. 1,771,005 742,922 597,267 1,340,189 430,816 122,836 —232,359 321,293 196,871 124,422 42.0 33.7 a= 
London Guar. & Ace., N. Y. 7,452,901 3,601,906 3,726,009 7,328,005 124,897 496, 884 128,247 750,028 d7,582 —562,818 1,305,264 483 50.0 r 
London & Lancashire’ Ind., Hart. 2,519,976 1,213,656 1,344,634 2,558,290 —38,313 165,786 —96,637 2 Pree 30,836 48.1 53.4 
Manufacturers Cas., Phila... . . 1,074,069 460,776 467,424 928,200 145, 869 207,128 -1,114,313 —761,316 0256,130 -1,196,305 178,859 42.9 43.5 
Maryland Cas., Baltimore. . . .. 20,232,667 12,012,804 10,434,274 22,447,078 -2,214,411 716,150 -2,922,200 -4,420,461 -6,000,000 451,993 1,127,546 594 51.5 
Mass. Bonding and Ins., Boston... 11,074,238 6,719,861 5,381,539 12,101,400 -1,027,162 531,884 -1,815,432 -2,310,709 p-1,990,895 278,040 —597,855 60.7 48 6 
Metropolitan Cas., Newark. . .. 6,397,094 3,845,349 3,778,687 7,624,036 -1,226,942 342,181 —910,255 -1,795,016i-2, 087,658 39,234 25,340 60.1 591 
National Cas., Detroit.......... 1,821,262 901 , 626 894,933 1,796,559 24,703 107,316 —219,022 87, 004 —87, 004 49.5 49.1 
Nationa! Surety Corp., N. Y. . 6,003,861 2,186,945 3,345,130 5,532,075 471,786 191,195 431,812 1,004,793 ¢1,413,145 —318,352 36.4 55 7 T 
New Amsterdam Cas., Baltimore 13,180,319 8,084,428 6,585,841 14,670,270 -1,48°,951 750,209 -1,467,790 -2,207,532 r-2,092,500 —115,032 61.3 50.0 I 
New Jersey Manufacturers C ‘as.... 2,194,501 1,399,773 305,450 1,705,223 489,277 154,836 —395,834 248,280 482,825 —234,545 63.8 13.9 vers 
New York Cas., N. Y. .. 2,381,709 1,164,422 1,360,639 2,525,061 —143,351 145,938 —690,218 —687,630 t—349,825 -—222,597 —115,208 489 57.1 \ 
Northwest Cas. Co., Seattle eoees 502,608 217,252 244,002 461,254 41,354 39,044 —4,012 76,386 15,000 . . 61,386 43.2 48.5 Ing, 
Norwich Union Ind., N. Y. 2,694,963 1,367,360 1,573,937 2,941,297 —246,332 152,344 —4,149 —98,137 ..... —65,984 —32,153 50.7 58 4 wri 
Occidental Ind., San Francisco 1,126,015 564,935 563,005 1,127,940 —1,925 95,287 —11,199 Pe svessedws 82,163 50.1 50.0 lis 
Ocean Acc. & Guar., i ives 9,597,386 4,411,952 5,504,590 9,916,551 —319,165 619,953 —791,172 —490,384 . . -1,777,738 1,287,354 46.0 57.4 pis 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 2,977,519 1,368,634 1,571,284 2,939,918 37,601 72,481 —169,758 —59,676 148,000 —121,746 14,070 46.0 52.8 side 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles. 1,107,107 590,345 336,746 927,091 180,016 35,037 —75,149 139,904 132,699 7,205 53.3 30.4 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 3,958,141 1,615,564 2,069,361 3,684,925 273,216 294,537 —401,134 166,619 1,115,096 .... —948,477 408 52.3 tle 
‘ ] 
Pennsylvania Ind. Corp., Phila.. . 1,823,327 593,219 1,056,085 1,649,254 174,073 51,371 —329,953 —104,509 col —112,381 7,781 32.5 57.9 all 
Penna. Mfrs. —_ Cas., Phila.. 3,203,915 1,648,348 704,473 2,352,821 851,004 494,516 —836,210 509,400 f828,694 —495,868 176,574 51.4 22.0 193: 
Phoenix Ind., Y. , 3,180,325 1,714,284 1,489,051 3,203,335 —23,010 193,226 —130,307 39,909 . 7 —135, 67: 3 175,582 53.9 46 
Preferred pt hy ) 3,447,005 1,795,449 1,861,896 3,657,345 —210,250 226,395 -1,189,920 -1,173,775 ~1,383 209,603 52.1 54.0 loss: 
Royal Indemnity, N. Y. 12,295,556 6,793,392 5,673,520 12,466,912 —171,356 955,177 —945, 338 —161,517 81,000,000 -1, 149, 523 —11,994 55.3 46.1 twi 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind., St. Paul 1,782,944 1,015,048 1,046,647 2,061,695 —278,751 128,094 —181,774 —332,431 t—450, 000 117,569 569 58.7 ( 
yea 
Seaboard Surety Co., N. Y..... 571,929 373,382 365, 680 739,062 —167,133 72,245 —371,635 —466,523 —216,147 —250,376 653 63.9 ’ 
Standard Accident, Detroit 12,442,016 7,285,674 6,429,240 13,714,914 -1,272,898 410,280 —1,867,005 -2,729,623 2-3,231,680 67,499 434,558 58.6 51.7 It 
Standard Sur. & Cas., N. Y. 1,838,518 956,367 1,217,459 2,173,826 —335,308 98,590 —349,278 —585,995 —355,449 —230,547 52.0 66.2 ira’ 
Sun Indemnity, N. Y. 3,675,074 1,993,466 1,785,503 3,778,969 —103,895 167.327 —210.857 —147,425 i—175,000 218,521 —190,946 54.2 48.6 cral 
Travelers Ind., Hartford ; 9,929,561 2,744,431 6,391,637 9,136,068 793 ,493 585,761 216,614 1,595,868  /480,000 603 , 201 512,667 27.6 “44 ular 
Travelers Ins. (A. & L.), Hartford. 41,761,217 20,022,474 19,964,723 39,987,197 1,774,020 3,504,378 -3,777,739 1,500,659 7,126,693 -3,775,151 -1,850,883 47.9 47.8 mon 
Trinity Universal Ins., Dallas 2,144,206 1,178,467 1,094,013 2,272,480 —128,184 102,925 95,956 70,697 pene 5,434 65,263 55.0 51.0 
United Pacific Cas., Seattle 936 , 933 474,436 471,524 945,960 —9,027 38,961 —4,813 25,121 25,121 50 6 50.3 fice 
United States Cas., N. Y. 5,334,485 3,234,966 2,561,651 5,796,617 —462,132 219,613 — 123, 986 —966,505 ®-1,500,000 533,495 60.6 48.0 ried 
United States Fid. '& Guar.. 28,888,828 15,448,454 14,245,063 29,693,517 —804,689 1,452,525 -2,702,578 -2,054,742 . 2,054,742 53.5 49.3 1€ 
United States Guarantee, N. Y. 3,884,448 1,660,404 1,882,233 3,542,637 341,811 274,359 154,485 770, 655 216,878 . 553,777 42.7 48.5 exce 
Western & Southern Ind., Cincin 1,337,568 686 , 667 789,662 1,476,329 —138,761 98,617 —47,721 —87,865 i—500,000 412,135 51.3 59.0 rate 
Western Cas. & Sur., Ft. Scott 2,009,389 1,345,296 779,314 2,124,610 —115,221 64,460 —119,578 —170,339 7 —122,319 —48,020 67.0 38.8 
Yorkshire Indem., N. Y.. 888,991 436,221 592,177 1,028,398 —139,407 74,351 —86,384 —151,440 —57,416 —94,024 49.1 66.6 tabu 
Zurich Gen. A. & L., Ltd, Chicago 9,261,231 5,246,577 4,390,193 9,636,770 —375,539 700, : : —785,545 —460,746 '*-425,181 —35, 564 56.7 47.4 285. 
- —_ ———— — - ae ——_ — — “ ’ 
Totals, 77 Companies 516,517,927 271,911,380 259,960,318 531,871,699 —15,353,769 31,175,666 -50,986,289 -35,164,392 -8,699,878 -26,367,077 —97,437 526 503 pare 
Accident and Health Companies SI 
Business Men's Assur. (A.B), K.C. 2,143,329 1,313,408 684,448 1,997,856 145,472 (?) (?) 145,472 3— 106, 299 25 1,771 613 31.9 depl 
Connecticut Gen. (Ac.B), Hartford 1,492,858 940,764 713,549 1,654,313 —161,455 (?) (?) — 161,455 4§23,715 —785,170 63.0 47.8 
Federal Life (A.B), Chicago. . . 1,868,818 1,238,675 611,657 1,850,331 - 487 (?) (?) 18,487 3—95, 266 113,752 66.3 327 ; of t 
Inter Ocean Cas., Cincinnati 989, 874 472,212 490,419 962, 631 7,242 12,733 —21,640 18,335 7—100,000 118,335 47.7 49.5 , g 
i _ agg 
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Ratio Ratio Ratio 
et Ex- Ind. 
Losses penses Profit 
Increase or Increase or Incurred Incurred Loss to 

Decrease in crease to Und. to Und. Und. 
Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Income 
Incurred Fund Surplus Earned Earned Earned 


Net Change in 
Interest Surplus from 
Dividends tNet Profit Underwtg. 
and or Loss and 
Rents on Invest- Investment 
Earned ments Operations 


Under- 
writing 
Profit 
or Loss (—) 


Losses and Underwriting 
Expenses Incurred 


Under- 
writing 
Income — 
Earned 


Name and Location of Company 


Losses 





Expenses Total 








$ 


(?) 
—119,814 
—109, 458 

12,791 51,391 
—272,413 2 
(?) 

(?) 

—12,395 
060 
208 


$ $ $ 
—63, 108 


$ % % 


—63, 108 
10,584 
—125, 000 
7,979 
221,797 
—586, 414 
12,249 
3,373 
31,040 

-701, 318 -i, ro 041 
: 9, 430 
107.747 
92,092 
90,000 


$ $ 3 $ $ $ 


277,742 363,531 641,273 
764,365 483,401 1,247,766 
802,551 658,948 1,461,499 
267,039 270,243 537,282 
,339,579 2,213,624 6,553,203 331 271,970 
275,855 3.439. 390 11,715,244 1,290,471 
262,730 981,416 2,244,146 12,249 
, 242, 237 648,144 4,890,381 —91,906 
North American Acc., Chicago 2, 408, 111 937,142 1,492,161 2,429,304 —21,193 
Pacifie Mut. Life ( A.B) Los Ang. ,639,294 6,784,799 791,348 8,576,147 -2,936,852 1,2: 
© Provident L. & A. (A.B) Chatt’ga 3,415,488 1,849,580 1.276.479 3,126,059 289, 430 
Prudential Ins. (A.B), Newark 1,336, 501 822,385 217,644 1,040,029 296,472 (2) 
© Reliance Life (A.B), Pittsburgh 487 , 269 233,700 : 471,760 15,509 ( 
Washington Nat'l (A.B), Chicago.. 3,623,833 1,638,471 3,461,512 162,322 (? 


| 
— 


olan ee COWS: www: 


Interstate L. & A. (A.B), Chatt’ga 
Loyal Protective Ins., Boston 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston 

S Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston 
Massachusetts Prot., Worcester 
Metropolitan Life (A.B), N. Y.. 
Monarch L.(A.B), Springfie ld, ill. 
Nat'l Life & Ace (A. B), Nashville. 4,7 


578, 165 
1,310,262 
1,356,355 

555, 266 


—24, 150 

8—118,750 118,490 
5,000 12,438,413 
—221,908 
—457 , 765 


| 
= 
= 
<) 
= 


52,334, 650 


""219,480 19-236,278 
** 508,200 


5188, 725 


—47 


—207, 


| 
o 
w 


-1,908, 158 
289, 430 
296,472 

15, 509 
162,322 


46,093 


—— oe OD Ser 


rm 
Se) 


3—76, 583 


1, 823,042 472/322 











oc] POUNMWCONSCSNWHeENWws 


Totals, 18 Companies 53,819,546 34,463,234 20,397,504 54,860,738 -1,041,192 1,864,483 —777,197 3,037,305 —1,066,617 —1,924, 589 


Miscellaneous Compani¢s 


48 
44 
= 


—330, 786 
156, 035 


445, 861 
— 187, 103 
69,877 
439,149 
—150, 155 6 1 


115,076 
—31,068 
69,877 
—945,008 
59, 058 


6,574,976 3, 
1,054 , 623 
374,551 
4,996,291 
1,128,311 


191,122 750,061 
299 


99, 

24,230 
658, 271 
104,044 


—1,101,491 
—88 , 506 
—23,508 

—2, 247,954 
—60, 277 


2,917,350 
465, 280 631,204 
184,284 121,112 
666,866 3,684,750 
700,981 412,040 


6, 108,471 
1,096,485 

305,395 
4,351,616 
1,113,020 


466, 505 
—41,861 
69, 155 
644,675 
15,291 


American Automobile, St. Louis 
American Credit, St. Louis 
Conductors Protective, Detroit 
Hartford Steam Boiler & Insp. 


wonew 


"540,000 
60,000 


600,000 -1,949,696 


—1,924, 158 
149, 213 





—732, 056 











14,128,754 5,208,533 7,766,456 12,974,989 1,635,905 - 3, 521, 736 617,640 36 9 


"584, 456,227 311,583, 147 288,124,278 599,707,425 - 


Totals, 5 Companies 1,153,765 











Grand Totals, 100 Companies 15,241,198 34,676,054 -55,205,222 -35,850,366-5,062,573  -29,383,390 -1,404,403 53.3 

















on sale or maturity of investments and profit and loss items. a Includes 
$2,400,497 loss from life department; $2,830,418 decrease in special reserve. b Includes $384,303 dividends to policyholders and $150,000 paid 
in surpius. ¢ Dividends declared to policyholders. d Net remittance to home office. e Includes $32,983 dividends to policyholders and $11,648 
contributed to surplus. f $22,500 dividends to stockholders and $806,194 dividends to policyholders. g Includes $24,518 dividends to policy- 
holders and $18,000 remittance to Home Office. h Depreciation and other contingencies. iContributions to surplus. j Includes $200,000 divi- 
dends to stockholders and $199,876 voluntary reserve. k Reserve for International Reinsurance. 1 Dividends to stockholders. m Includes 
contingency reserve of $739,165 and $11,866 capital stock taxes incurred. mn Transferred from capital. oIncludes $143,703 dividends to 
policyholders. » Includes $2,000,000 decrease in capital stock. q Includes decrease in contingency reserve of $1,145,497 and miscellaneous 
items of $69,124. r Includes $450,000 contribution to surplus through sale of capital stock; $2,250,000 transferred to ‘surplus through reduc- 
tion in par value of capital stock and $607,500 dividends to stockholders. s Return of voluntary contribution to stockholders. t Surplus 
paid-in. uv Transferred from capital stock. v Includes $400,000 transferred from capital and $400,000 capital stock subscription. w Loss 
} from non-cancellable accident and health insurance. 2& Includes $37, 500 dividends to stockholders. y Includes $3,200,000 dividends to stock- 
holders and $3,926,693 loss from life business. z Includes $2,625,000 surplus paid in and $606,680 transferred from capital. 2 Investment 
items are carried in life statement. * Gain from life department. * Loss from life department. ® Dividends to policyholders. 6 Includes $310,000 
} from sale of class “B” stock ; $690,000 from exchange of par value $12.50 stock for class “C” par value $1 stock. * Reduction of capital stock. 
SDecrease in capital stock, $125,000; dividends declared, $6,250. ®Includes $160,000 dividends to stockholders. ™ Decrease in special re- 

gain from life department, $50,979. 22. Net remittance from Home Office. ™ Increase in special reserve, $25,000; miscellane- 
$13,413. 


tIncludes appreciation or depreciation in market value and profit 


Sous losses, 


| 


1933 


losses suffered in certain surety lines, 


Casualty and Surety Results in 


HE casualty and surety companies nies was decreased by almost $17,- 





buckled down last year to the se- 
verest kind of underwriting, succeed- 
ing, at length, in cutting their under- 
writing losses in half. The accom- 
plishments thus made in the technical 
side of the business, however, did lit- 
tle more than hold the total results of 
all operations on an even keel with 
1982 as the companies’ investment 
losses in 1933 amounted to more than 
twice the sum dropped in the previous 
year. 

It would appear that the severe 
drains on company treasuries, partic- 
ularly those suffered during the early 
months of 1933, necessitated the sacri- 
fice of many securities that were car- 
ried, doubtless, to values fairly well in 
excess of the forced sale price. At any 
rate, the 100 leading companies here 
tabulated are shown to have lost $55,- 
285,222 on investments in 1933 as com- 
pared with $20,542,342 in 1932. 

Surpluses, of course, were further 
depleted, but not nearly to the extent 
of the year previous. Whereas the 
aggregate net surplus of these compa- 
The 
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000,000 in 1932, the reduction in 1933 
amounted to $1,404,403. The change 
in valuation methods contributed to this 
situation. Contingency reserves were 
decreased, during the year, by $29,383,- 
390. The liberation of these funds, 
through readjustment in values and ap- 
preciation of securities held, permitted 
the strengthening of the surpluses of 
many companies. The change in sur- 
plus from underwriting and investment 
operations shows minus $35,850,366. 
On their total showing from under- 
writing operations, the companies in 
the aggregate fared better in 1933 than 
in the previous year. They lost, in 
other words, less money in proportion 
to the business written than they had 
in the previous year. The ratio of 
underwriting profit and losses to un- 
derwriting income earned was —2.6 per 
cent in 1933 as compared with an un- 
derwriting loss in 1932 of 5.3 per cent. 
As is generally known, the inevitable 
beating taken by the companies in 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
added to the extraordinary depression 


prevented the accomplishment in 1933 
of the underwriting profit so devoutly 
wished, needed and striven for. 

The 18 accident and health compa- 
nies listed in the table almost succeeded 
in making an underwriting profit, the 
unfortunate experience of one carrier 
in the group turning the total into the 
red. An underwriting income earned 
of $53,819,546 against losses and ex- 
penses incurred of $54,860,738 gave 
them an underwriting loss of 1.9 per 
cent. 

Despite efforts at economy, the ex- 
pense ratio for all the companies in 
1933 was 0.6 per cent higher than in 
1932, indicating that retrenchments in 
this direction have gone about as far 
as possible. 

Of the 100 companies listed in the 
table, 56 failed to make an underwrit- 
ing profit. Forty-nine out of 77 mul- 
tiple line companies lost on _ their 
underwriting operations; six of 18 acci- 
dent and health companies showed un- 
derwriting losses, and one miscellane- 
ous company of five listed showed a 
loss from underwriting. 
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The Criterion 


HE true measure of progress 


in an institution is perform- 





ance—not for the day only—but 
over the years. This time-tried, 
progressive company has paid over 
$93,000,000 in benefits to policy- 


holders and their beneficiaries. 


THE 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


FORTIETH YEAR 
































A Gentlemen’s 
Agreement .. . 


Legally, a contract is an agreement be- 
tween two or more persons, but an agency 
contract with the Rockford Life is more 
than that. It is the spirit of helpfulness 
and friendliness behind our agency con- 
tract, giving the agent every opportu- 
nity for advancement, which makes the 
Rockford Life contract a gentlemen’s 


agreement. 


Write to Francis L. Brown, President, 
for details about agency opportunities in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 


Minnesota. 


Rockford Life Insurance Company 
Rockford Life Building 


Rockford, Illinois 























NOW It’s 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency" and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting." 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 


insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains ‘the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 


is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


50 Cc the right direction. This booklet should be among 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 
A COPY Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


the first of educational matter given to him. 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 





“TURN OLDEN DAYS 
INTO GOLDEN DAYS!” 


WITH 
BERKSHIRE LIFE ANNUITIES 


Single premium immediate annuity—with 
eash refund option or without refund 
option—or with installment refund option. 


— 


Joint and survivorship annuity—without 


refund. 
Single premium deferred life annuity— 


without refund. 
( *Single premium retirement annuity—(de- 
FORMS , ferred) without refund option or with in- 
| stallment refund option. 
AVAILABLE | *Annual premium retirement (deferred) 
Form 930 without refund option or with 


installment refund option. 


*Return premium retirement annuity. 
*The accumulative annuity. 


*Participating. 


*‘Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
FRED H. RHODES, President. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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dirplane View of Home Office, Left Foreground, With Richmond’s City Hall at Right 


HE Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
T ginia’s present home office build- 

ing was not occupied in its en- 
tirety until 1924. It was built in two 
sections, of which the first, a five-story 
structure known as the Capitol Street 
building, was completed in 1912. The 
rapid growth which the company, along 
with other companies, experienced in 
the early twenties made necessary ad- 
ditional space. Accordingly, there was 
completed in 1924 what is known as 
the Broad Street Annex, a handsome 
1l-story edifice. Both buildings are 
constructed of Indiana limestone and 
steel and dominate the eastern end of 
Richmond’s Broad Street retail section. 


Early Development 
structure presents 
the home office 


The present 
startling contrast to 
buildings preceding it. Established in 
Petersburg, Va., there the company 
was housed in a few rooms in the Odd 
Fellows Building, long since destroyed. 
In 1880 headquarters were transferred 
to Richmond. Here space was occu- 
pied in the Shafer Building until 1886, 
when the were moved to the 
Hannewinkel Building. Beginning in 
1901 the home office departments func- 
tioned in various parts of a group of 
buildings that stood on the site of the 
present head office. 

The interior of today’s home office 


offices 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


TANUUUOUVOUVUNUURUUUVAULUVURUUOUULU LAMA 


Life Insurance 
Company 


of 
Virginia 
HHOUIOAVAVUVOUVOULONULLUUUVOUUUOUUOSULULLELOSOUGRNUUUUDU ATAU 


building is modern and impressive in 
every particular. Columns and trim- 
mings in spacious halls are of white 
marble; the floors of composition stone. 
Large, high-ceilinged offices, with big 
windows, provide abundant light and 
ventilation. The building is served by 
five modern elevators. 

More than 80,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space are provided, of which 60,000-odd 
are used by the company’s 450 em- 


ployees and the staffs of three local 
agencies. 

The home office building stands on 
one of the most choice sites in Rich- 
mond. Nearby are many points of his- 
toric interest, among them the home 
of John Marshall, first chief justice of 
the United States, and the capital of 
Virginia, designed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. In this famed structure took place 
the trial of Aaron Burr and beneath 
its roof stands Houdon’s priceless 
statue of Washington. 

The offices of the president and his 
chief executive associates are located 
in. handsome quarters on the tenth 
floor. 

The eleventh floor houses a large au- 
ditorium and recreation rooms for em- 
ployees. 


Honored by Associates 


Byron K. Elliott of St. Louis, man- 
ager and general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by Daniel 
30one, president of the Midland Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City and 
formerly president of the American 
Life Convention, in recognition of 
Judge Elliott’s excellent work for the 
convention since he took charge in 
October, 1929. The presidents of a 
number of mid-western life insurance 
companies attended the dinner. 
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EVENTS * 


LIFE 


* COMMENT 








Life Office Managers to 


Vote on Reorganization 


Members Will Be Asked to Ap- 
prove Plan for Permanent 
Headquarters and Officers 





Members of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association assembled at the 1934 
annual conference, which will be held 
in Hartford, Conn., Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 
will be asked to approve a plan of re- 
organization which will enable the asso- 
ciation to more effectively serve its 
members. The proposed plan contem- 
plates the organizing of permanent 
headquarters, manned by a small, full- 
time staff. In addition to the regular 
activities of the association, the work 
of the L.O.M.A. Educational Institute, 
heretofore handled in Cincinnati, will 
be directed by the staff personnel. 

The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion was organized in 1924 as a man- 
agement research organization, direct- 
ing its attention to the office manage- 
ment problems of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States, Canada 
and abroad. At the present time the 
membership consists of 132 companies 
located in the United States and Can- 
ada and 15 companies in foreign lands. 

The administrative activities of the 
association have been conducted dur- 
ing the past ten years through volun- 





Frank L. Rowland 
Secretary of the L.O.M.A. 








RESIGNS AS SECRETARY 


Frank L. Rowland has resigned as secretary 
and director of the Lincoln National Life, a 
position he has held for the past II years. 
He is expected to be elected executive sec- 
retary of the L.O.M.A. at the proposed re- 
organization meeting of that organization to 


be held in Hartford next October. 








tary effort on the part of a few mem- 
bers, utilizing facilities donated by one 
member company. It has become in- 
creasingly evident to the officers and 
directors that in order to continue to 
render adequate service and provide 
for future development, it will be nec- 
essary to organize an independent as- 
sociation headquarters manned by a 
full-time executive secretary with quali- 
fied assistants. 

Since its organization the association 
has developed in the form of committee 
reports, special reports and conference 
papers, approximately 300 subjects 
covering 30 major classifications under 
the general heading of life office man- 
agement. 

Two years ago the L.O.M.A. Institute 
was organized to provide an educa- 
tional program for non-technical home 
office employees. This year the asso- 
ciation has been called upon to make 
preparation for the giving of 4500 ex- 
aminations to approximately 2000 em- 
ployees of 70 member companies. 

Under the proposed plan of reor- 
ganization the association will be in 
position to render a number of unusual 
services to its members. In addition to 
conducting an annual and two special 
conferences, the program provides for 
the issuing of periodic special reports 
on subjects of pertinent interest to its 
members. From time to time, special 
committee studies involving long and 
exhaustive research work on subjects 
within the scope of interest to the asso- 
ciation will be issued. The staff will be 
equipped to handle special service in- 
quiries of a wide variety, having avail- 
able a mass of data concerning company 
operating practices and procedures. The 
staff office will maintain a library of 
company forms, standard practice rou- 
tines and standard practice manuals, 
which will be accessible to members. 

It is expected that the headquarters 
office will be available to members for 
the purpose of personal investigations 
of company practices and methods. Or- 

(Concluded on page 20) 


Acacia Mutual Life Will 
Erect New Home Office 


Old Building Sold to Govern- 
ment; New Structure Will Cost 
Over Two Million Dollars 





The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., has sold 
its present home office building to the 
U. S. Government and has started 
plans for a new building which will 
eventually develop into a_ six-story 
structure covering an entire block and 
which will cost two and a half million 
dollars to complete. 

The new building will be erected on 
land, owned by the company, bounded 
by New Jersey Avenue, Louisiana Ave- 
nue, First Street and D Street. The 
old structure was sold for $1,060,000 
and will be occupied by the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation. The officers of 
the company expect that the new build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy in 
May, 1936. 

Vice-president J. P. Yort announced 
that the new home office will have a 
frontage of about 400 ft. and will af- 
ford twice the floor space now avail- 
able. It will occupy a site facing the 
Senate Office Building and will con- 
form to that style of architecture. The 
location, well within sight of the Union 
Station and in sight of the Capitol. 





William Montgomery 
President, Acacia Mutual Life 
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25 Per Cent Gain 
in First Half-Year 


A 25 per cent increase in the amount 
of new insurance and annuities issued 
and paid for is reported by the New 
York Life Insurance Company for the 
first six months of 1934 as compared 
with the first half of 1933. During the 
1934 half-year period the company re- 
ceived the first premiums on over 109,- 
000 policies for more than $228,000,000 
of new life insurance. 

Each of the first six months of 1934 
registered an increase over the cor- 
responding month of 1933. The com- 
pany reported that the gains were very 
widespread with at least four-fifths of 
its branch offices throughout the United 
States and Canada writing more busi- 
ness than last year. Moreover, a sharp 
decline was reported in the volume of 
applications for loans by policyholders 
on the security of their policies. 


L. D. Hemingway Is Named 
Associate General Agent 


Lee D. Hemingway, who recently re- 
tired as general agent for The Con- 
necticut Mutual in Pittsburgh, will con- 
tinue with the company in the capacity 
of associate general agent. Mr. Heming- 
way will maintain offices in the Union 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
and will devote his time largely to es- 
tate analysis work for which he is so 
well qualified by education and experi- 
ence. Although engaged in general 
agency work for the past 24 years he 
has always been a fine personal pro- 
ducer and in each of the past three 
years has had better than a million 
dollar production. 


Prominent Speakers Scheduled 
to Address Franklin Life Men 


Franklin Life agents look forward 
to a very special treat from the speak- 
er’s platform at the golden anniversary 
convention of the company to be held at 
the home . fice in Springfield, IIl., on 
July 23, 24 and 25. 

Frank M. See, St. Louis general 
agent of the New England Mutual is 
on the program, as is Joe S. Maryman, 
Aetna Life agent of Little Rock, Ark. 
Both business and social calendars of 
the Franklin’s fiftieth anniversary con- 
vention promise an interesting and ex- 
citing three-day celebration beginning 
on the company’s fiftieth birthday. 
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O. P. Schnable, Manager of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company and Recently Elected 
President of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 


Guardian Fieldmen Holding 
Convention at Homestead 


Club Year Ending June 30th Shows 
26%, Increase; Company Leaders 
Meet July 17-19, 250 to Attend 


The Leaders Club Convention of the 
field forces of The Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America will be 
held at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., on July 17th, 18th, and 19th. 

Close to 250 Guardian Leaders and 
their guests are expected to attend this 
get-together and a representative dele- 
gation of company officials, headed by 
President Heye, Vice-President James 
A. McLain, and Superintendent of 
Agencies Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., 
will be present. 

Immediately preceding the regular 
“big” convention at The Homestead, a 
two-day gathering of members of The 
Guardian’s President’s Club—a special 
honor group of leaders—will be held. 

The club year ending June 30th 
proved highly successful, with paid- 
for gains in eleven of the twelve months 
netting an increase of 26 per cent for 
the full year. A 72 per cent gain in paid 
production for The Guardian in June 
marked the eighth successive monthly 
gain for the company and the biggest 
month’s paid production since Decem- 
ber, 1931, by 25 per cent. For the first 
half of 1934, The Guardian’s paid pro- 
duction is 46 per cent ahead of last 
year’s. 


Philadelphia Life Men 
Enjoy Annual Outing 


Leading agents and home office offi- 
cials of the Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company held their annual outing at 
the Valley Forge Country Club on 
Monday of this week. Cars transported 
the picnickers from the home office at 
an early hour and the entire day was 
devoted to such wholesome outdoor 
sports as golf, baseball and pinochle. 
A delightful lunch was enjoyed at the 
club house and the banner sports event 
of the day, the baseball game, was 
staged during the afternoon. 

That the game was fast and close is 
indicated by the score—24 for the 
Whites against 13 for the Blues. Vice- 
President Jackson Maloney umpired the 
game which was called in the fourth 
inning on account of player exhaustion. 
A number of guests and members of 
the families of participants enjoyed the 
festivities. 


Equitable Life of lowa 
In Annual Convention 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa is holding its 26th annual 
Production Clubs convention in the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., July 10 to 13 inclu- 
sive. More than 200 agents of the 
company are in attendance at the meet- 
ing. 

Particular emphasis in the program 
this year is laid upon practical means 
leading toward increased production, 
and an unusually large number of field 
men are participating in the program. 
President Nollen and other home office 
officials are scheduled for addresses. 





Indianapolis Officers 


Howard E. Nyhart, Indianapolis 
general agent for the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, was elected president of the 
Indianapolis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the annual meeting. He 
succeeds Carl F. Maetschke in charge 
of the ordinary department of the Pru- 
dential. Other officers are James L. 
Rainey and Dan W. Flickinger, vice- 
presidents; Eber M. Spence, secretary, 
and D. Earl McDonald, treasurer. 
Named to the board of directors were 
Mr. Spence, Claude C. Jones, Francis 
D. Brosman, Mr. Flickinger, Von L. 
Snyder and Mr. McDonald. 

James Elton Bragg of New York, 
nationally known life insurance execu- 
tive, was the principal speaker. About 
200 persons attended. 
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Life Executives Cite 
Stability of Business 


The inherent stability of life insur- 
ance and the benefits it will continue to 
bring to individuals and families in the 
future are emphasized in a significant 
compendium prepared by the chief ex- 
ecutives of 11 life insurance companies 
in the United States and Canada for 
the current issue of the Manager’s 
Magazine, published by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hart- 
ford. Under the general topic, ““Watch- 
men, What of the Night?” these lead- 
ers, in whose hands rest the responsi- 
bility for the delivery of billions of 
future dollars, show that they have 
faith in the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Those who contribute to this survey 
are H. A. Behrens, president, Conti- 
nental Assurance, Chicago; M. J. 
Cleary, president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Milwaukee; George I. Cochran, 
president, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles; 
Frederick H. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan, New York; Robert W. Hunt- 
ington, president, Connecticut General, 
Hartford; M. A. Linton, president, 





























The “No” That Came Back, Drawn by Bill Hogg and Published in the June Issue of 
“The Radiator,” Printed by the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Gets 
Right Down to the Fundamentals of Insurance—Stressing the Necessities of Life. 


Provident Mutual, Philadelphia; J. H. 
Lithgow, general manager, Manufac- 
turers, Toronto; Gerard S. Nollen, 
president, Bankers of Iowa, Des 
Moines; Frank P. Samford, president, 
Liberty National, Birmingham; George 
Willard Smith, president, New England 
Mutual, Boston; and A. B. Wood, 
president and managing director, Sun 
Life of Canada, Montreal. 


Two Anniversaries 

Two anniversaries fell on July 1 in 
the home office agency of the State 
Mutual Assurance Company. 

General Agent Benjamin B. Snow 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as general agent with the company, 
while Agency Cashier Thomas A. Sulli- 
van completed 36 years’ service with 
the company. 














Seventy-one Years 
in business 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Complete life INSUVANCE Service 
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The New York Life's 
National Advertising 


A national magazine advertising 
campaign is being started by the New 
York Life Insurance Company in July. 
Present plans call for running one ad 
each month, for the balance of 1934, in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
the Literary Digest and Time. The ad- 
vertising will also appear in a number 
of insurance trade journals. 

It is planned to have each advertise- 
ment combine a “sales appeal” with “in- 
stitutional” copy on the strength, back- 
ground and mutuality of the company. 
Unlike much life insurance advertising, 
there will be no coupon, but each ad- 
vertisement will be so written that the 
individual agent can use it as a can- 
vassing document. 

The advertising will make its first 
appearance in the July 14 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The first ad- 
vertisement portrays the founding of 
the New York Life as a mutual com- 
pany. Advance proofs of the first ad- 
vertisement have been sent to all New 
York Life agents, with suggestions on 
how to use the advertising in their 
sales work. 





Canada Life Leaders 
Hold Club Conventions 


The Canada Life recently held two 
conventions of production clubs in their 
of regional conferences, with 
members of the Canadian Prairie Prov- 
ince branches meeting at Minaki Inn, 
Minaki, Ont., and members of the cen- 
tral and eastern Canada as far as Que- 
bec Province meeting at Bigwin Inn, 
Lake of Bays, Ont. 

R. J. Trenouth, assistant superin- 
tendent, was chairman of the Minaki 
convention, at which R. G. McDonald, 
superintendent; J. D. Williamson, as- 
sistant actuary, and E. M. Taylor, 
also spoke. 

The Bigwin Inn convention was the 
largest of the Canada Life’s 1934 re- 
gional gatherings, some 110 persons be- 
ing present. It was attended by most 
of the officers of the quarter-million 
and century clubs, in addition to A. N. 
Mitchell, general manager; A. Gordon 
Ramsay, assistant general manager, 
and other officers. 


series 


Heads Los Angeles Group 

John R. Mage, personal producer for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life and a 
Chartered Life Underwriter, has been 
elected president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Los Angeles. 
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Ninety-Two Per Cent Gain 


Climaxing five previous monthly 


gains in 1934, the National Life Com- | 


pany of Des Moines recorded a 70 per 
cent increase in June to close the first 
six months with a 92 per cent in- 
crease for the year to date. 

In the six months of 1934 the in- 
crease in number of applications over 
the same period in 1933 was 103 per 
cent, while 35 per cent more agents 
produced business. 

The month of June, first in the 
company’s four-months celebration of 
its 35th anniversary, was the second 
largest month of the year, being ex- 
ceeded only by “president’s month.” 





Best Record Since 
January Last Year 


The Riehle agency of the Equitable 
Life of the U. S. A., in New York, had 
the best month in paid business since 
January, 1933, during June. An analy- 
sis shows that a new record was hung 
up for the largest number of lives paid 
for in one month and practically all the 
business was life insurance. 

During the major part of the month 
Theodore M. Riehle was in Europe. 
His father, John M. Riehle, took 
charge and showed the boys how it was 
done in the “Gay Nineties.” 

Also a special effort was in progress, 
conducted by the board of managers 
of the Equitable in New York, in honor 
of Vice-President W. W. 
This culminated in a luncheon at the 
Hotel New Yorker on Mr. Klingman’s 
birthday, July 2, for which 29 associ- 
ates of the Riehle agency qualified on 
a written and paid business basis. 





One Half-Million To 


Medical Examiners 
Dr. S. J. Streight, O. B. E., assistant 
medical director of the Canada Life 


Assurance Company in addressing the 
recent Ontario Medical Association 
meeting made some interesting observa- 
tions, among which was the fact that 
the medical examiners in life insurance 
in Canada in remuneration for services 
rendered are paid annually approxi- 
mately one-half million dollars. 

He pointed out that, among the many 


Klingman. | 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


EN and women college graduates 
who attended the First Choosing- 
A-Career Conference recently at New- 
ark, N. J., were privileged to hear as 
authoritative advice on life insurance 
as a life work as would be possible to 
ebtain anywhere. The speaker on this 
subject was Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
whose remarks will be featured in next 
week’s educational section of this maga- 
zine. At the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Parkinson offered to answer ques- 
tions and the young people were not 
backward about submitting their 
queries. 
* *« * 
IRST came that perennial plaint of 
the new job seeker: “The employ- 
ing world demands experience. How 
can we who have no experience be ex- 
pected to qualify?” The gist of the 
answer to this was: “Walk and search 
and talk until the job is located.” Mr. 
Parkinson said, “You will walk and 
you will talk and you will be put aside 
for one reason or another. All I say 
to you is, ‘Have faith!’ Stick at it and 
you will get your chance. I see the 
old ones disabled and fading away; 
they are making a place for you—don’t 
mind walking.” 


NOTHER practical minded gradu- 
A ate wanted an opinion as to fu- 
ture opportunities in selling annuities 
as against straight life insurance. The 
speaker pointed to the greatly en- 
hanced public appreciation of all forms 


| of life insurance, explained the func- 


factors affecting the security of life | 
. . . | 
insurance none were of greater signif- | 


icance from the point of view of 
mortality, than the honesty of purpose 
of the applicant and the conscientious 
performance of his duty by the medical 
examiner. 


tions of the two forms of insurance and 
said he considered that the buying pub- 
lic is today equally interested in the 
two forms of provision. Questioned 
concerning old age and unemployment 
insurance, Mr. Parkinson replied that 
“unemployment” insurance is a mis- 
nomer, just as “insurance” was a mis- 
nomer for the Guaranteed Mortgage 
Bond. “You can’t insure the main- 
tenance of an economic condition,” he 
said, “because that upon which you 
depend to insure varies with the eco- 
nomic condition.” He further remarked 
that he was certain that even if the 
government should undertake to pro- 
vide insurance as already suggested, it 
will not interfere with the continued 
development of the business for sup- 
plying larger amounts for those who 
desires more than minimum protection. 
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Life Office Managers to 
Vote on Reorganization 
(Concluded from page 16) 


ganized information will be maintained 
in the staff office of member companies’ 
experiences and uses pertaining to the 
various types of office machinery and 
equipment. Records of the kinds of 
equipment used, cost of operation and 
maintenance will be available. Fur- 
thermore, the association intends to 
have available records of clerical pro- 
duction standards covering the more 
uniform clerical jobs performed in life 
offices. 

All the routine activities of the 
L.O.M.A. Institute will be handled in 
the staff office. It is expected that with 
these added facilities greater assistance 
can be rendered member companies in 
promoting their educational programs 
among their home office employees. 

The institute is sponsoring the au- 
thorship of a series of textbooks having 
to do with a number of phases of home 
office operations. A textbook on “Life 
Insurance Accounts,” edited by E. C. 
Wightman, vice-president of the Lin- 
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Prefix to Success 


Life Insurance is still sold, as it 
was years ago, by approaches, 
interviews and sales talks. 


But modern selling success has 
required a prefix—"planned.” 


Our sales material develops 
"planned" hours, ''planned"’ 
approaches, “planned” inter- 
views. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 
1844—90th Anniversary Year—i934 











coln National Life, was issued during 
the early part of this year. 

It is understood that Frank L. Row- 
land of Fort Wayne, Ind., is being con- 
sidered for the office of executive sec- 
retary of the association. While serv- 
ing as secretary and director of The 











REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 


rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 


























Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the past 11 years, he has 
taken an active interest in the work of 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, having participated in its organ- 
ization, and has conducted its activities 
as secretary since the founding in 1924. 
Mr. Rowland participated in the or- 
ganization and is a past president of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and is now a director. He is at 
president vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. He was 
graduated from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1914. 

L. R. Woodard, who has served un- 
der Mr. Rowland as a full-time associ- 
ate secretary of the association since 
1928, is expected to continue his duties 
under the proposed reorganization set- 
up. 

Casper K. Blackburn is being con- 
sidered for educational secretary of 
the association. He is at present com- 
mandant of the Illinois Military School 
in Abingdon, Ill. His name brings to 
mind that of his father, the late T. W. 
Blackburn, who for many years was 
secretary of the American Life Con- 
vention. 

Much of the credit for working out 
the details of this proposed plan of re- 
organization is due the president of the 
association, George W. Skilton, comp- 
troller of the Connecticut General. 

James B. Slimmon, secretary, Aetna 
Life, vice-president; R. Wells Leib, 
statistician, Franklin Life, treasurer; 
A. A. Rydgren, president, Continental 
American Life; H. W. Foskett, assis- 
tant treasurer, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
J. Russell Sykes, vice-president, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life; B. J. Perry, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life; 
L. C. Ashton, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual Life; Nelson P. Wood, secre- 
tary, State Mutual Life; R. A. Taylor, 
assistant comptroller, Sun Life of Can- 
ada; Charles Hommeyer, vice-president, 
The Union Central Life; John F. 
Ruehlmann, vice-president, Western 
and Southern Life. 

Frank L. Rowland, secretary, Lin- 
coln National Life, is secretary of the 
association. 





Morris E. Selenkow Dies 


Morris E. Selenkow, 67 years old, 
who had been connected with the Bal- 
timore, Md., agency of the New York 
Life Insurance Company for the past 
35 years, died at his home here this 
week after an illness that extended 
over a year. He was credited with 
having written the first $1,000,000 life 
insurance policy in Baltimore. 
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Roy Shapro Resigns 
Unit Manager Post 


Roy F. Shapro, brother and unit 
manager in Oakland, Cal., for B. F. 
Shapro, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life at San Francisco, has re- 
signed that position. He joined the 
Shapro agency the early part of 1930 
and served successfully as unit man- 
ager in San Francisco unti! 1932 at 
which time he was sent to Oakland 
to direct the office there. In a recent 
contest among the six units of the 
B. F. Shapro agency, Roy Shapro’s 
agency did a bigger business, per cap- 
ita, than any of the other six units. 
He will become associated with another 
company in the near future in a sim- 
ilar position, which connection cannot 
be announced at the present time. 





In New Quarters 


California department of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance at San Fran- 
cisco have been moved from the West 
Coast Life Building to the Marshall 
Square Building, according to J. P. 
Baldwin, manager. The San Francisco 
offices have been in the West Coast 
Life Building for the past 12 years. 





Plans West Coast Trip 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, will 
visit San Francisco and other Pacific 
Coast cities during August. 


LIFE 
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Guarantee Mutual Manager 


Otis H. Gibson, former Ohio National 
Life manager at Oklahoma City, has 
been appointed manager of the south- 
western Oklahoma territory by the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company of 
Omaha. 





Vv 


“Our objective. in endeavoring to 
build this Company, ts to conduct 





Future.” 





our activities with a full apprecia- 
tuon of our place in the field of 
life insurance and of our obligation 
to life insurance as an institution.” 
Oe EFFORTS to maintain and strengthen public 
confidence in life insurance as an institution are 
indicated in two booklets: «How to Judge an 
Insurance Company” and “Let’s Talk About Your 
We shall be glad to mail them to you. 





GENERAL AMERIC RICAN Lift Iasupact G Gmpany 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
Watres W: Heap Paesipent 
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General American Increases 
Dividends on Old Policies 


Effective on July 1 the General 
American Life Insurance Company in- 
creased by 50 per cent the dividend 
scales on all Missouri State Life and 
International Life insurance policies on 
which the dividends prior to that date 
were on the basis of 50 per cent of the 
basic scale. The increase brings the 
dividends up to 75 per cent of the basic 
scale. On policies on which the divi- 
dends have never been less than 75 per 
cent of the basic scale there will be no 
change in the dividends payments. In- 
cluded in the latter group is the Mis- 
souri State Life’s special ordinary life 
annual dividend policy. The increase in 
the dividend on the old Missouri State 
Life and International Life policies has 
been made possible by the efficient 
management of the General American 
Life which on Sept. 7, last, took over the 
business of the Missouri State Life. 





Jason E. Stone, Jr., Is 
Made Chicago Supervisor 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of Jason E. 
Stone, Jr., as supervisor of the Joe C. 
Caperton general agency in Chicago. 
The appointment was effective July 1. 

Mr. Stone, formerly supervisor of 
the Pittsburgh office under General 
Agent Frank C. Wigginton, affiliated 
himself with the State Mutual Life in 
1927 on graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


C. Vivian Anderson Speaks 


“The business of life insurance is the 
study of human nature and human en- 
deavor and of fitting your life insur- 
ance policies to the needs of human 
nature,” said C. Vivian Anderson of 
Cincinnati, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, at 
the annual banquet and ladies’ night 
program of the Richmond (Ind.) As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at the 
Elks Country Club. 





Perfect Renewal Records 


Six agents of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
qualified for the President’s Club in 
May by showing perfect renewal rec- 
ords on their business issued during the 
first four months of 1933 and exposed 
to renewal in 1934. They are: Troy 
Clark, Tony Dussex, Lawrence Fritz, 
I. S. McClelland, Gregory O’Shea and 
A. C. Wright. 
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Minnesota Mutual Has 
New Dividend Scale 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has adopted a new scale 
of dividends payable during the divi- 
dend year ending June 30, 1935. 

For the past two years the company 
has been using a percentage of its old 
1931 scale but this year an entirely 
new scale has been adopted. Naturally, 
on this new basis, the relative change 
in the amount of dividend on individual 
policies will vary with the age, dura- 
tion, and kind of policy. In the aggre- 
gate, the new scale is equivalent to an 
increase of approximately 10 per cent 
in the amount of dividends for the new 
year over the past year. 

On dividends left to accumulate at 
interest and on funds left at interest 
without the right of withdrawal re- 
served to the payee, interest in the cur- 
rent dividend year will be allowed at the 
rate of 4% per cent. Interest on pre- 
mium deposits and on funds with the 


Ninth Consecutive Increase 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa reports $7,408,055 of 
paid business in June, a gain of $3,- 
026,705, or 69.1 per cent over the paid 
business of June, 1933. June was the 
Equitable of Iowa’s ninth successive 
gain-month in paid business, and the 
company’s paid gain for the first half 
of 1934 totals $8,950,137, or 39 per 
cent in excess of the paid totals of the 
first six months of 1933. 


American Central Life 
Production Last Month 


The American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Indianapolis, an- 
nounces that the volume of new busi- 
ness written by its field force during 
June more than doubled the amount 
written in June, 1933. 








right of withdrawal will be at the rate 
of 4 per cent. 
Illustrations of the new scale follow: 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Cash Dividends per $1,000—Effective July 1, 1934 


(1927 and Later 
Endowment at Age 85, 


Premium Rates) 


Continuous, Premiums 


AGE AT ISSUE 


Dividend at 


End of Year 25 30 35 

Premium ...... $19.70 $22.44 $26.00 
2 ssstendeace 2.13 2.32 2.55 
 .¢nekeneeanae 2.19 2.39 2.64 
3 2.24 2.46 2.72 
S  sscscosecous 2.29 2.52 2.80 
RD”. wedesdeucede 2.34 2.58 2.88 
OG: wescecdevace 2.40 2.65 2.97 
7. -eseeseeoboos 2.48 2.75 3.08 
S ~esonoues 2.54 2.83 3.18 
- swneenewenns 2.69 3.02 3.41 
10 2.87 3.21 3.64 
15 4.25 4.7 5.36 
20 5.38 6.01 6.75 
Tot. Divs., 20 Y. $67.34 $74.92 $84.51 





Endowment at Age 85, Twenty Payment 


Premium ...... $28.24 $31.09 $34.60 
te. . 1.44 1.59 1.80 
2 1.55 1.71 1.94 
Dy genetdneeie 1.66 1.84 2.08 
Ds ecgteteiaee eaten 1.78 1.97 2.23 
5 1.90 2.10 2.38 
OS dseeesseseece 2.03 2.24 2.53 
7 2.16 2.40 2.71 
8 2.29 2.55 2.89 
9 2.58 2.86 3.24 
a éseoeens 2.87 3.19 3.59 
err 4.92 5.40 6.01 
De esaceseus 5.47 5.84 6.24 
Tot. Divs., 20 Y. $70.89 $78.07 $87.36 
Twenty Year 
Premium $47.28 $48.02 $49.13 
D 6 eeeenees 1.74 1.87 2.03 
BD wsesoscenses 1.96 2.09 2.26 
S wéavevedtnese 2.20 2.38 2.50 
SB svesveuccess 2.45 2.58 2.75 
DS weeeeeseetecs 2.70 2.84 3.01 
S  weacasneeee 2.97 3.11 3.28 
S wéesooceenses 3.25 3.39 3.56 
S wsedveceenves 3.54 3.68 3.85 
 . séenedeavees 4.10 4.21 4.40 
a sveeess 4.65 4.78 1.96 
a” “eeedededsode 8.12 8.28 8.48 
Be 6 eeerdeececes 11.32 11.49 11.73 
Tot. Divs., 20 Y. $113.80 $116.74 $120.56 











40 45 50 55 60 
$30.73 $37.11 $45.88 $58.03 $75.05 
2.85 3.24 3.75 4.45 5.34 
2.96 3.38 3.92 4.66 5.59 
3.07 3.51 4.08 4.86 5.83 
3.17 3.64 4.23 5.04 6.05 
3.27 3.77 4.37 5.22 6.26 
3.39 3.30 4.53 5.41 6.47 
3.52 4.07 4.74 5.64 6.76 
3.64 4.21 4.91 5.84 6.99 
3.92 4.54 5.32 6.33 7.60 
4.20 4.88 5.72 6.83 8.20 
6.14 7.08 8.26 9.77 11.71 
7.66 8.75 10.09 11.81 14.20 
$96.46 $111.01 $129.23 $153.21 $183.74 
£39.03 $44.74 $52.42 $62.94 $77.81 
2.09 2.47 3.06 3.88 5.02 
2.25 2.65 3.28 4.11 5.29 
2.41 2.84 3.49 4.34 5.55 
2.58 3.03 3.69 4.58 5.79 
2.75 3.22 3.89 4.81 6.05 
2.93 3.42 4.11 5.04 6.31 
3.13 3.64 4.36 5.3 6.58 
3.32 3.85 4.59 5.56 6.84 
3.71 4.29 5.09 6.13 7.50 
4.12 4.75 5.60 6.71 8.16 
6.73 7.62 8.74 10.18 12.04 
6.66 7.08 7.49 7.89 8.39 
$98.59 $112.34 $130.85 $154.58 $186.28 

Endowment 

$50.89 $53.79 $58.68 $66.66 $79.42 
2.28 2.63 3.16 3.95 5.05 
2.51 2.86 3.40 4.19 5.30 
2.75 3.10 3.65 4.45 5.57 
3.00 3.36 3.92 4.72 5.85 
3.26 3.62 4.19 4.99 6.13 
3.53 3.89 4.46 5.26 6.41 
3.81 4.18 4.73 5.54 6.69 
4.11 4.48 5.02 5.83 6.97 
4.67 5.04 5.61 6.46 7.65 
5.25 5.62 6.21 7.09 8.33 
8.80 9.23 9.92 10.95 12.42 
12.06 12.55 13.31 14.45 16.12 
$126.32 $134.32 $146.80 $165.35 $191.72 


San Francisco Managers 
Vote on Code of Ethics 


Agreement Planned to Eliminate 
Twisting and Discourage Engage- 
ment of Part-Time Representatives 
Members of the General Agents and 

Managers Section of the San Fran- 

cisco Life Underwriters Association, 

Inc., met Tuesday July 10, at luncheon 

at the Commercial Club to vote on the 

code of ethics prepared by Ben F. 

Shapro, general agent, Penn Mutual 

Life; C. W. Peterson, manager, Phoe- 

nix Mutual; and F. Crook Whatley, 

general agent, Aetna Life. It is hoped 
the adoption of the code will eliminate 
much twisting; eliminate part-time 
men; disseminate information about 
agents and supervisors going from one 
agency to another and _ discourage 
agents from writing business in offices 
other than their own without sufficient 
reasons. The meeting also considered 

a letter from G. G. Ripley, California 

manager of the Guarantee Mutual 

Life, suggesting a rebating clause be 

included in the code. 

Ernest W. Owen, secretary of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, associated with the Sun Life 
of Canada at Detroit, addressed the 
meeting. 

This luncheon was the first under 
the new administration, with W. J. Ar- 
nette, manager, Fidelity Mutual Life 
presiding as chairman, with H. V. 
Montgomery, general agent, State 
Mutual Life, as vice-chairman. W. Dow 
Lipe is secretary. 





Manager in Allentown 

Russell R. Bisbing has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Fidelity 
Mutual in Allentown, Pennsylvania, ef- 
fective July 2. Mr. Bisbing comes to the 
Fidelity from the Pacific Mutual, for 
whom he served for the past four years 
as agency supervisor. In 1932 he stood 
in seventh place among the company’s 
field men, and was a delegate to the 
company convention held on the coast in 
that year. His connection prior to this 
was with the Metropolitan Life as as- 
sistant manager in Allentown. 


Fidelity Mutual Appointment 


Samuel A. Boyd, well known in 
metropolitan area insurance circles, 
has been appointed manager in New- 
ark and Northern New Jersey for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, with offices at 
806-8 Essex Building. 
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The Bankers Life Company Issues New Policy 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
substituted for its Special Ordinary Life policy on a 3% per 
cent basis, a new Special Ordinary Life policy on a 3 per 
cent basis. The complete schedule of new rates, values and 
dividend illustrations are shown in the following table: 


SPECIAL ORDINARY LIFE, $10,000 
(3 Per Cent Reserve Basis) 
No Policy Issued for Less Than $5,000 
1934 Schedule Only 


Annual Premiums 


— 


With 
Waiver 


With 
Double 


With 
Waiver of 2nd Year 20th Year 


Regular 
Dividend* Dividend 








Age Premium Premium Indemnity and D. I. 
10 $157.7¢ $68.70 
11 160.40 69.50 
12 163.20 Not Not Not 70.20 
13 166.10 Issued Issued Issued 71.00 
14 169.10 71.70 
15 172.30 179.10 72.50 
16 175.40 182.20 73.50 
17 178.90 185.70 74.60 
18 182.60 189.40 201.90 75.60 
19 186.30 205.60 76.70 
20 190.20 209.50 39.70 77.70 
21 194.30 213.80 40.00 79.10 
22 198.50 218.30 40.50 80.50 
2 203.00 223.10 40.90 81.90 
24 207.80 228.20 41.30 83.20 
25 233.40 41.70 84.70 
26 238.90 42.10 86.60 
27 244.80 42.60 88.60 
28 250.90 42.00 90.40 
29 257. 43.50 92.40 
30 264. 43.90 14.30 
31 271. 44.50 96.70 
32 278. 45.20 99.00 
2 226 45.90 101.20 
34 46.50 103.60 
35 47.20 105.90 
6 299.50 47.90 108.40 
; 96.10 418.60 111.00 
38 05.70 49.30 113.50 
0 15.90 50.00 116.00 
40 26.7 50.80 118.50 
11 8.20 52.50 121.90 
12 , 54.20 125.30 
1: : 3 85.20 55.80 128.70 
14 377.00 400.40 57.50 132.00 
15 391.60 116.80 59.20 135.40 
16 407.10 $34. 61.00 139.70 
17 $23.60 452.70 62.380 143.90 
is $41.20 472.70 64.50 148.00 
19 160.00 194.00 66.30 152.30 
50 or 516.60 68.10 156.50 
51 0 540.80 69.80 161.50 
52 x0 566.80 71.50 166.60 
53 90 594.60 73.30 171.50 
4 ) 624.40 75.00 176.60 
55 601.10 656.20 76.70 181.60 
6 630.40 78.20 190.10 
57 661.70 79.70 198.50 
58 695.1 81.20 206.90 
59 0.90 82.79 215.40 
60 769.20 No Not Not 84.20 223.80 
61 797.70 Issued Issued Issued 76.90 222.90 
62 69.50 222.00 
63 62.20 221.00 
64 54.80 220.10 
65 47.40 219.20 





The semi-annual and quarterly rates without D. B. and D. I. are 51% 
and 26% respectively of the annual rates. 
The semi-annual and quarterly rates with either or both Waiver D. B. 


and D. I. are approximately 51% and 26% respectively of the correspond- 
ing annual rates, 

*The first dividend payable is at the end of the second policy year and 
is not contingent on payment of premium for the third year. 





SPECIAL ORDINARY LIFE, $10,000 
(3% Reserve Basis) 
No Policy Issued for Less than $5,000 
Dividend Results According to 1934 Schedule (See Note) 
Mo. Life 


















No. Sum of Income 
Dividend No. Years Cash bought 
Accum, Guaran- Years’ to Value by 
for 20 teed to Ma- Cash and Divi- Cash Val. 
Age Yrs. Cash Pay-Up ture Value at dend and Div. 
Under Value Op- Op- Age 70 Accum. Accum. 
Option 20th tion tion at Age 70 at Age 70 
No. 3 Year No.3 No.3 (Male)* 
10 $1335.10 26 41 $6851.30 $24001.90 $243.37 
11 1384.20 26 41 6836.10 23378.40 237.05 
12 1435.20 26 40) 6820.00 22764.10 230.82 
13 1488.20 26 10 6803.10 22167.40 224.77 
14 1543.20 26 40 6785.90 21583.20 218.85 
15 1600.30 26 39 6767.40 21012.40 213.06 
16 1659.70 26 39 6748.30 267.49 
17 1721.30 26 38 6728.50 202.11 
18 1785.30 26 38 6707.60 196.74 
19 1851.60 25 38 6686.10 191.60 
20 1606.80 1920.40 25 37 6462.00 186.50 
21 1632.30 9¢ 25 37 6659.20 181.96 
22 1657.10 f 25 36 6614.30 177.48 
23 1680.80 142 25 36 6588.20 173.05 
24 1705.90 2222.50 25 35 6560.80 16641.60 168.74 
25 1731.40 2305.00 25 35 16222.10 164.48 
26 1763.40 2390.50 25 35 15834.80 160.56 
27 1796.00 2478.80 24 34 15453.10 156.69 
28 1828.00 2569. 24 34 15074.60 152.85 
29 1860.40 2 24 33 14702.10 149.07 
30 1892.50 2760.2 24 33 14331.20 145.31 
31 1933.00 2859.00 24 32 13990.70 141.85 
32 1972.60 2960.00 24 32 13648.00 138.38 
3 2013 ; 23 32 13310.30 134.96 
34 205% 23 31 12972.30 131.53 
35 2093.70 23 31 12638.20 128.14 
; 2144.00 23 30 12326.60 124.98 
37 23 «30 12013.80 121.81 
38 22 29 11700.40 118.63 
39 22 29 11385.60 15.44 
40 22 28 11071.30 112.26 
$1 22 28 10803.00 109.53 
42 21 28 10530.50 106.76 
13 21 27 10251.80 103.94 
14 21 27 9966.90 101.06 
15 21 926 9674.40 98.09 
$f 20 26 9386.40 95.16 
17 20 25 9088.70 92.15 
18 20 25 8784.90 %9.06 
19 20 24 8473.50 85.91 
50 20 24 8155.60 82.69 
=] 9 24 7833.30 79.42 
52 19 23 7506.10 76.10 
53 19 23 7172.60 72.72 
4 19 22 6831.40 69.26 
55 19 22 6482.90 65.73 
6 18 22 6136.90 62.22 
57 18 2 5780.00 58.60 
8 18 21 5414.00 54.89 
59 18 20 5037.40 51.07 
60 17 20 4649.40 47.14 
61 18 20 4060.20 41.16 
62 18 20 3557.70 36.07 
6: 6444.50 18 20 3069.40 31.11 
64 6581.90 18 20 2592.00 26.27 
65 6730.30 19 20 2122.10 21.51 





Note: The dividend illustrations shown above are neither estimates nor 
guarantees, but are based on the 1934 (after March 31) dividend schedule 
and interest rate of the company. 

*Monthly life incomes to female lives are somewhat smaller. Monthly 





Continental Assurance 


Figures for First Half half of 1084. 


disbursed on loans in 1932, 
in 1933, and 24 per cent in the first 


that the “assets are such as to take 
care of any emergency which may 
arise,” the policyholders’ interests are 


12 per cent 


Continental Assurance Company fin- 
ishes the first half of 1934 with 58 per 
cent increase in production of ordinary 
life insurance as compared with the 
first six months of 1933. Annuity 
premiums are almost 2% per cent times 
what they were a year ago and policy 
loans are 30 per cent less. The in- 
creasing confidence in life insurance is 
illustrated by the fact that repayments 
on loans were 6 per cent of the amount 
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Insurance in force exceeds $173,500,- 
000, which is more than a million a 
month increase since the first of the 
year. Liquidity remains in excess of 
13 per cent of the company assets. 

The insurance departments of four 
of the 36 states in which Continental- 
Chicago writes business completed in 
June, 1934, the regular official exam- 
ination that all insurance companies 
have every three years and reported 


amply protected, the policy claims are 
promptly met, and the management is 
economical, efficient and experienced. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—Appointment of 
Gober S. Dobbins, of Little Rock, Ark., 
as a district representative in this ter- 
ritory has been announced by Dr. J. O. 
Segura, vice-president and agency di- 
rector of the Lamar Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Agents’ Proposals 
Held in Abeyance 


New Plan Re H.O.L.C. Now 
Under Preparation: C.C.C. 


Business Also Involved 





Developments in the situation be- 
tween the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation at Washington, D. C., 
came thick and fast this week follow- 
ing the series of meetings held in the 
Capitol city by members of the execu- 
tive committee of the N.A.ILA. The 
committee submitted to the H.O.L.C. 
a plan under which the association 
would take care of fire business on 
which the H.O.L.C. did not pay the 
premiums. This was in line with the 
association’s announced intention of re- 
taining the business for local agents. 
No agreement could be reached on the 
matter and the association, through 
Secretary Walter H. Bennett, is now 
working on a substitute offer which 
will embrace not only the business on 
which H.O.L.C. does not pay the pre- 
mium but all other H.O.L.C. business 
as well, 

The proposal of the National Asso- 
ciation to open a service office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has temporarily been 
shelved until matters are ironed out 
between the executive committee and the 
Federal authorities. In a way, this 
temporary suspension of the idea is 
looked upon as a good thing by some 
fire insurance executives who had 
viewed it with alarm. They apparently 
feared that Washington interests might 
be placed in a position where they 
could charge insurance with “lobbying.” 

Widening its activities, the commit- 
tee of the National Association also 
brought up in Washington the question 
of preserving cotton business for lo- 
cal agents through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The H.O.L.C. has a contract with 
the Hartford Fire to write business 
where owners have not been able to 
pay premiums or have neglected to do 
so and the H.O.L.C. has had to pro- 
tect itself. One of the clauses of that 
contract, however, provides that the 
insurance shall be executed by resident 
egents at the points where property 
loaned on is located. The proposal of 

(Concluded on page 25) 


President of Agricultural 
Has Served Forty Years 


Yes, sir, he has just completed 40 
years of service with the Agricultural 
Insurance Company of Watertown. 
Who? Why Harvey Rice Waite, presi- 
dent of that company and of the Em- 
pire State Insurance Company of the 
same city. They gave him a dinner in 
honor of the anniversary last week at 
the Black River Valley Club in Water- 
town and, as old George Robey would 
have said: “Everybody who was any- 
body was there.” 

President Waite was born at Rod- 
man, N. Y., in 1876, and joined the 
Agricultural as an office boy in 1894. 
In 1907 he became chief accountant 
and successively was made cashier in 
1915, treasurer in 1920, a director in 
1924 and president in 1928, following 
the demise of Percy Willmott. Mr. 
Waite’s tenure of service with the com- 
pany outranks that of most of the other 
officers, but the average service time 
of those on the official staff is 27 years. 


Separation Deferred 


By E. U. A. Committee 


Action in East Unlikely Until 
Reports of Executives Reach 
Leaders in the Association 








Separation in Eastern territory is 
still in the future and is likely to re- 
main so for some time to come. The 
executive committee of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association, meeting in 
New York last Friday, went over the 
problems involved and then apparently 
decided that additional consideration 
was necessary for it adopted resolu- 
tions decidedly indefinite as to time. 
Informed circles do not think separa- 
tion in the East will be made effective 
at any date much prior to Sept. 1, if 
then. The E.U.A. resolutions were re- 
corded by Manager Sumner Rhodes. 





Hollywood Agents’ President 


Frank M. Flynn has been elected 
president of the Hollywood, Calif., As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Other 
officers elected are: Wm. Harvey Prie- 
ster, vice-president; Lem Bailey, trea- 
surer, and J. R. Ferrell, secretary. 


Victory in Merger 
With the Reliance 


Two Units of Fire Association 
Group Combine as New Car- 
rier With $1,000,000 of Capital 


The merger of the Victory Insurance 
Company into the Reliance Insurance 
Company, both members of the Fire 
Association Group at Philadelphia, has 
been approved by the directorates of 
the two companies and will be voted on 
by the stockholders of the Reliance on 
Aug. & The merger is being completed 
on the basis of the financial statements 
of the companies as of March 31 and 
has long been “in the works.” The 
remaining unit will be known as the 
Reliance Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

Basis of the merger agreement is 
100,000 shares of capital stock with a 
par value of $10 each, thus turning 
the $1,000,000 of the old company’s 
capital over to the new. The new com- 
pany will have assets of about $3,- 
149,000 with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $1,600,000. Otho E. 
Lane will continue as the head. 

A slight difference between the worth 
of the two companies in the merger 
will be equalized by a cash distribu- 
tion of capital upon surrender of old 
company shares. The difference is ex- 
pected to amount to about 68 cents 
per share for the Reliance and 17 cents 
a share for the Victory stock. 








Prudentia Re & Co 
Absorbed by Swiss 


Business of the Prudentia Re & Co- 
insurance Company will be absorbed by 
the Swiss Reinsurance Company. An- 
nouncement to that effect has just been 
made by E. Hurlimann, managing di- 
rector of both the units, and the move 
is to be completed in the interests of 
managerial economy. Both companies 
have their head offices in Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Simultaneously with the absorption 
of the business of the Prudentia by the 
Swiss, United States Manager Rodney 
Davis of the former will have entire 
charge of the combined unit in this 
country. 

The Prudentia was formed in 1875 
and entered this country in 1918. 
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C.C.C. Turns Thumbs 


On Conference Plan 


Federal Body Declares Itself 
Satisfied With Present Way 
of Placing Cotton Insurance 





The Commodity Credit Corporation at 
Washington, D. C., has rejected the pro- 
posal of the Southern Agents’ Confer- 
ence to divide among agents in its ter- 
ritory the insurance on cotton on 
which the C.C.C. makes loans. The re- 
fusal was decided upon by the board 
of directors of the C.C.C. even though 
the Southern Agents’ Conference plan 
had been approved by resolution of the 
following State associations: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Cklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. Just how this move will affect 
the similar proposal now pending on 
the part of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents remains to be seen, 
but the plan of the Southern Confer- 
ence, like that of the N.A.I.A., included 
the establishment of a service office in 
Washington to handle the business. The 
Conference plan suggested the Home 
of New York, Insurance Company of 
North America at Philadelphia, and the 
United States Fire of New York as the 
three companies with which the busi- 
ness might be placed. 

The cotton account is now being han- 
dled by three brokerage offices which 
are American General Agencies, New 
York; Robins & Weil, Greensboro, N. C., 
and Adams & Porter, Houston, Tex. 


Lincoln Hail Policyholders 
Bring Suit for $50,000 


Policyholders of the Lincoln Hail 
Insurance Company of Nebraska have 
filed suit for personal judgment of 
$50,000 against Insurance Director 
Herdman of that state and against E. 
H. Luikart, former head of the insur- 
ance department. The Lincoln Hail 
went into the hands of the Nebraska 
department two years ago and has since 
been operated by two agents, M. Wit- 
zenburg and F. A. Wood, also defend- 
ants in the action. 

It is charged that the Nebraske law 
setting the insurance department up 
as a separate division of the state was 
invalid and also that waste and extrava- 
gance have characterized the operations 
of the Lincoln. Hail since the depart- 
ment took it over. 
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AGENTS H.O.L.C. PLAN IN ABEYANCE 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


the National Association to open a ser- 
vice office in Washington to handle the 
business of the H.O.L.C., on the ground 
that that business is not fairly dis- 
tributed under the present system drew 
fire from President R. M. Bissell of the 
Hartford. Mr. Bissell pointed to the 
fact that at present the business is 
going nationwide through Hartford 
agents and that about $30,000 of pre- 
miums has been written. He empha- 
sized that the business went to local 
agents, even though they were agents 


of the Hartford Fire and said, “Up 
to now we have not understood that 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion were committed to any plan which 
would result in pooling their business. 
In other words, we have not understood 
that members of the association were 
in agreement, as in the present case, 
that it would be proper to take busi- 
ness away from certain members of 
the association, namely, Hartford 
agents, and turn it over to other mem- 
bers not representing the Hartford. 








BARRY TRUSCOTT CALLS SEPARATION "THEORETICALLY 
PRACTICAL AND PRACTICALLY DIFFICULT" 


Separation is “theoretically practical 
and practically difficult,” in the opinion 
of Barry Truscott, vice-president of the 
Camden Fire Insurance Association, 
Camden, N. J., who told a representa- 
tive of The Spectator this week that 
“there is no doubt of the attitude of 
the companies in the E.U.A. and the 
W.U.A. on the subject. Separation as 
a principle must be enforced and the 


affiliated organizations will bring it 
into being.” 
No definite instructions regarding 


separation in excepted cities of the 
East have yet been sent out. The origi- 
nal plan of making separation effective 
on July 1 was found to be premature 
because of the difficulties which were 
encountered. It was found not prac- 
tical to make the principle go into 
effect throughout any given territory 
at a time certain, and consequently the 
decision was arrived at to take one sec- 
tion after another and apply the idea 
in that centralized manner. The proc- 
ess will be a matter of infiltration; each 
new position being consolidated before 
proceeding to the next. Selection of 
the point at which separation will first 
be enforced in Eastern territory is up 
to the governing committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association and is 
in line with the action taken by a simi- 
lar committee of the Western Under- 
writers’ Association. 

Vice-president Truscott admitted 
that, so far, his company is marking 
time on separation and has not, as yet, 
received an E.U.A. request to make the 
principal mandatory in the various 
offices in which the organization is 
planted. “As a matter of fact,” de- 
clared Mr. Truscott, “separation will 
not bring the same difficulties to the 
Camden Fire as it may to other com- 


panies, because we have relatively few 
points at which the problem may be- 
come at all vexatious. Separation, as 
a principle, was bound to come and has 
been talked about with respect to so- 
called excepted cities for more than 10 
years. The issue was forced to the fore 
during the early part of this year prin- 
cipally through the operations of some 
units which have been seeking new 
business via the cut-rate and high-com- 
mission method.” 

That separation eventually will be- 
come a fact Mr. Truscott does not 
doubt. He gave it as his opinion that 
“the ideal form of separation would 
be to have agencies divided sharply 
into those representing affiliated stock 
fire insurance companies; those repre- 
senting non-affiliated stock fire com- 
panies, and those representing mutuals 
and reciprocals.” Such a condition 
would clarify all the issues in the busi- 
ness and would permit assureds to have 
definite knowledge of the type of 
agency with which they were dealing. 
The idea was held up by the Camden’s 
vice-president more as an “Ultima 
thule” than as a possibility of the im- 
mediate future, however, because of the 
ramifications which time has brought. 

“If the companies, at the outset of 
the separation problem, had sharply 
lined demarkation points in their agen- 
cies, the present difficult condition 
never would have eventuated,” said 
Mr. Truscott, “but the growth of the 
fire insurance business has been such 
that steps of the needed nature were 
not taken and the sore continued to 
fester until the application of the pres- 
ent attempted remedy became neces- 
sary. Separation is an indicated prin- 
ciple and its ultimte application I be- 
lieve to be certain.” 
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Sound Management 
Is Prime Requisite 


The interest of the public in the 
problems of fire insurance company 
management, particularly stock cor- 
porations, is twofold. First there is 
the public’s concern from the viewpoint 
of the policyholder. Second comes the 
public’s attitude from the vantage point 
of the stockholder. On the first of 
these two levels is where the interests 
of agent and public meet. They come 
together also as stockholders, but not 
to the same extent. 

If the trend of a company’s manage- 
ment is adverse to sound principles 
the result will be that both agent and 
policyholder will suffer. The number 
of agents and policyholders of a com- 
pany necessarily exceeds the number 
of stockholders. Therefore, it  be- 
hooves both agents and policyholders 
to inquire closely into the management 
trend of companies with which they 
do business. If a company be unsound, 
the policyholder will be “out of luck” 
when a loss occurs. If a company be 
unsound, the agent not only faces the 
possible loss of all he has built up in 
his business, but often incurs the per- 
manent enmity of clients who have 
been “stuck” even though not through 
the agent’s fault. 

Paramountly, then, the agent must 
be sure of the financial strength and 
sound management of the company 
with which he contacts and with which 
he places his lines. The day of pre- 
carious connections is past. The era 
of free underwriting is no more. The 
severity of the lessons administered to 
the agents of the country during the 
past five years has left scars which 
should throb every time the “special” 
of some unworthy carrier steps into 
the agent’s office. 

Increasingly, the policyholder must 
inquire into the affairs of the com- 
pany with which his business is placed 
if he hopes to secure full and depend- 
able protection. It is no longer enough 
to trust the agent on this score simply 
because the agent is an acquaintance. 
Not only must the policyholder make 
certain that the agent is qualified to 
represent him, but he should go even 
further and inform himself of the ac- 
curacy of the agent’s statements. 

It is a sad indictment of the opera- 
tion of fire insurance companies that 
a policyholder must personally inquire 
into an agent’s fitness, but that is the 
condition. If insurance companies had 
been “on the job”; if they had lived 
up to their responsibilities to the pub- 


lic; if they had conducted themselves 
honestly and fairly, agencywise, the 
present condition would not have come 
into being. It was decidedly the duty 
of fire insurance companies to select 
and appoint only qualified agents. Had 
that been done, no policyholder would 
have been forced into the position of 
having to investigate the character of 
his agent. He would have been im- 
bued with the feeling that “a fire in- 
surance company appointed this man 
to be its representative, therefore he 
must be qualified.” Quite frankly, that 
is just what the companies did not do. 
They appointed Tom, Dick and Harry 
as agents with the inevitable result 
that insurance departments have been 
called in and the public is obviously 
“leery” of the fitness of an agent 
merely because he is named as repre- 
sentative of some company. 


Officials’ Character 


Added to the public’s tack of faith 
in the qualifications of agents on the 
mere ground that they are the repre- 
sentatives of licensed companies is the 
headache the public still suffers from 
as a result of the revelations of the 
depression era. It is often said, in 
reference to that period, “Why, even 
the banks failed.” There may be some 
truth in the statement as an extenua- 
tion, but not much. The plain fact is 
that well-managed banks did not fail. 
Thousands of poorly-managed banks 
“went under.” State supervision of 
banking is no more effective in the 
prevention of failure than State su- 
pervision of insurance is effective in 
preventing failures of insurance com- 
panies. In both cases, punishment 
may follow wrongdoing, but the dam- 
age has already been done—the money 
lost—the stockholder and policyholder 
“left in the lurch.” 

Anyone who knows anything at all 
about insurance company financial 
statements knows that they are no 
better than the intentions and business 
ability of the men who compile them. 
The greatest actuary in the world 
could not go through the financial 
statement of an insurance company for 
any single year and come within many 
miles of determining for a certainty 
whether that company would be in 
business two years hence or not. A 
real survey of a financial statement 
for a period of many years will bring 
to light managerial ability and mone- 
tary stability, but a one-year or two- 
year statement is almost valueless in 


determining what the condition will 
be in the future. 

In fire insurance, as in every other 
form of endeavor, it is character that 
counts. A corporation is no better and 
no worse than the character of its of- 
ficers, taken all together. When the 
majority of an official body is inher- 
ently honest and endowed with a full 
sense of responsibility toward other 
people’s money, all will be well. Even 
mistakes in underwriting can be over- 
come more easily than mistakes in 
management. The speculative element 
has no place in fire insurance trans- 
actions. 

Foreign Branches 
Know Their Jobs 

United States branches of foreign 
fire and marine insurance companies 
have long been shining examples of a 
sense of responsibility toward policy- 
holders in the handling of funds. Ex- 
isting here at the good-will of the peo- 
ple of this country, they have not 
abused their trust and have devoted 
themselves strictly to sound manage- 
ment and to safeguarding the finances 
placed in their care for the ultimate 
payment of losses. Admitted!y they 
have made profits of as high as 500 
per cent per $100 of deposit capital, 
but they have richly deserved them. 
Keeping their eyes firmly fixed on the 
thought that insurance is their busi- 
ness and that investment is an unfor- 
tunate evil thereof, they have sought 
only such investments as are most cal- 
culated to be worth one hundred cents 
on the dollar when hypothecation into 
cash becomes necessary to pay losses. 
Returns on investment have been, with 
them, almost incidental. 

The result of the principles adhered 
to by branches of foreign fire and 
marine companies in this country was 
strikingly evident during the leanest 
years of the depression. Rumor played 
with the name of almost every domes- 
tic company until even the State in- 
surance departments were constrained 
to denounce the prevalence of the prac- 
tice. On the other hand, rumors of 
financial weakness were rarely, if ever, 
heard about the branch of a foreign 
company. They may well congratulate 
themselves on the showing they made 
during one of the most trying times in 
this nation’s history. 

The foreign companies operating here 
also had the grace not to boast of their 
accomplishments and standing. They 
might have advertised widely the fact 
that their financial stability and man- 
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agement were almost beyond reproach. 
Had they named names in their adver- 
tisements they could well have accumu- 
lated a fund of public confidence even 
greater than that which they now en- 
joy. They did none of these things and, 
while the thought may irk some nar- 
row-minded local underwriters, they 
added immeasurably to the prestige of 
fire insurance throughout the country. 


Moral Hazard Reports 
Sought by Agents? 

Admitting that the need to scrutinize 
financial standing and management of 
fire insurance companies has never been 
greater; and admitting that it is up to 
both agents and policyholders to carry 
out such scrutiny to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, the question naturally 
arises “How can they do this?” Much 
talk is heard in fire insurance agency 
circles about “moral hazard,” but such 
talk is, for the most part, confined to 
a consideration of this factor as it may 
influence policy losses. Little is heard 
of the term “moral hazard” as applied 
by agents to the executives of com- 
panies which they accept in their of- 
fices. Were the term used in that 
manner, it might be supposed to em- 
brace the qualities of business honesty, 
responsibility toward the funds of 
others and willingness to “live and let 
live.” If an agent knows the moral 
hazard behind the official family of the 
company he represents, he !s in a po- 
sition to compare that knoweldge with 
a study of the company’s statistics and 
arrive at definite conclusions. 

A use of moral hazard reports spe- 
cifically adopted to the internal needs 
of insurance as considered apart from 
the application of moral hazard reports 
on policyholders might produce good 
results. Large agencies could use such 
reports on the officials of companies, 
and companies, in turn, could use them 
to advantage in the selection of agents. 
Of course, moral hazard reports on 
agents are used by every company, but 
often the information is not properly 
applied and much of its value is wasted. 
Moral hazard reports on company ex- 
ecutives, designed for the exclusive use 
of agents who want to protect their 
business, would be something new and 
would help to protect careful agents 
against having companies “go out from 
under.” There is many an agent in the 
country today who lost his business, 
built up during a lifetime of effort, 
because when his company failed he 
could not afford to pay to have the 
lines rewritten in a going unit. 
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Paying Dividends 
Out of "Thin Air" 


As far as ascertaining the manage- 
ment trend and standing of a fire in- 
surance company from a survey of its 
statements is concerned, the agent has 
available to him the resources of or- 
ganizations such as The Spectator 
which, over a period of nearly 70 years, 
has constantly delved into the mass of 
fire insurance figures and brought to 
light accurate and useful data and in- 
formation designed to show the public, 
as well as those in the insurance busi- 
ness, just what is good and what is 
bad. 

Such publications as “Financial and 
Underwriting Analysis of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies,” produced by The 
Spectator, will give the veriest tyro a 
clear picture of just what any selected 
company is doing and what may be ex- 
pected of its management. This is 
particularly true for all companies 
which are more than five years old and 
so have been long enough in operation 
to make the conclusions really accurate 
and truthful. 

Take, for instance, the case of an 
agent who is seriously considering tak- 
ing another company into his office. 
Proceeding to an analysis of that com- 
pany’s operations, he may find that its 
underwriting profit is considerable. 
Then he may find its investments caused 
severe loss. Lastly, he may find that 
despite these factors the company paid 
a dividend to stockholders. 

A study of the earnings and divi- 
dends of stock fire insurance companies 
per $100 of capital indicates, in many 
cases, startling conditions. Often it 
appears that the agents are making 
money for the companies and the com- 
panies, on investment and manage- 
ment, are losing it—despite which they 
are paying dividends! 


Some Companies Play 
"Watch the Birdie" 

There are, of course, mitigating cir- 
cumstances. A company may show a 
paper investment loss of considerable 
proportions, but it may have those in- 
vestments in hand and may be justi- 
fied in feeling that some day the securi- 
ties will return to their proper value. 
Is it, however, sound policy meanwhile 
to pay dividends? That is what the 
agent and the policyholder must de- 
cide. The stockholder too, it vitally 
concerned, because if he receives divi- 
dends which emanate not from a really- 

(Concluded on page 28) 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


ERE come the dear old reformers 

again. Now they are out to eradi- 
cate indecency from the movies. Just 
how many times the effort has been 
made I do not know, but I do know that 
I, for one, am not in sympathy with 
such wholesale attempts at “regiment- 
ed” righteousness. The experience of 
prohibition was enough to convince me 
that morals cannot be legislated. 

. ¢ 2 


UST why boycotting of cinema houses 
should be seized on as something to 
shout about is beyond me. If “talkies” 
were the only offenders, there might be 
some point to it. On the other hand, if 
we are to boycott them for indecent pro- 
ductions, then why not apply the same 
weapon in battling with similar foes to 
the alleged welfare of the soul? How 
about theatres which put on girlie 
shows? How about yellow newspapers 
which daily print stuff much worse 
than anything yet seen on a public 
screen? How about burlesque halls 
which are scattered in their myriad 
hundreds throughout every city in the 
country? How about drug stores with 
their startlingly frank advertising of 
certain matters pertaining to what used 
to be called “the facts of life?” 
* * * 
FTER all, any campaign—to be suc- 
cessful—must have not only an ap- 
pealing cause, but a logical mode of 
procedure. If there is any logic in 
putting the ban on cinema houses and 
letting other offenders off scott free I 
fail to see it. It appears to me that the 
reformers, as usual, are striking at one 
of the results without bothering much 
about the origin. Obviously, if people’s 
minds are properly trained, they will 
automatically reject the stupid portray- 
al of vice, regardless of the medium. 
The theory of bcycotting for moral rea- 
sons is, in itself, an admission by the 
moralists that they have lamentably 
fallen down on their jobs. It is the 
province of theologians, reformers, 
moralists and clergymen to deal with 
morality in the making. If, despite the 
best efforts of these pedagogues, in- 
dividuals grow up so that vice con- 
tinues to be a major preoccupation, it is 
evident that something is wrong either 
with the primary thought or with the 
manner of teaching. It strikes me that 
the whole question of boycotting the 
“talkies” is very much like the ancient 
wheeze anent locking the stable after 
the horse has been stolen. 
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Company (Fire and Marine Edition) 
points to trends which in some cases 
seem decidedly peculiar and must be 
combined by the agent with the moral 
hazard information he has to enable 
him to determine whether or not he is 
willing to represent the companies in- 
volved. 


Watch the Birdie 
(Concluded from page 27) 


earned surplus but from the cash left 
from underwriting profits, he is indeed 
in a bad way and the future of his 
holdings is jeopardized unless remedial 
changes become effective. If he con- 


gratulates himself under such circum- Take a case where a company has 
stances, he is only playing ostrich. made an underwriting profit of $50 per 
The “Financial and Underwriting $100 of capital and has, on the other 


hand, had an investment loss of $250 
per $100 of capital. Its combined un- 
derwriting and investment loss per $100 


Analysis of Fire Insurance Compan- 
ies” as it is to be included in The In- 
surance Year Book of The Spectator 
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capital will be $200. If that company 
then turns around and pays a dividend 
of $15 per $100 of capital, what is the 
agent to think? 

The securities on which the loss of 
$250 occurred may still be in the com- 
pany’s possession, but whence comes 
the dividend? Obviously, from the un- 
derwriting profit of $50; from a stand- 
ing surplus; and/or from both these. 
Is that a sound operation? 


Conclusions Show Agents’ 
Right to a Hearing 

Some insurance executives 
have, in conference of course, 
questioned the _ right of 
agents to delve into what 
they consider their own little 
maze of problems. Others do 
not take organized agents 
serious enough and feel that 
the agent should stick to his 
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likewise. Unfortunately, the 
fire insurance business is not 
so constituted as to permit 
that mode of procedure. The 
troubles of company manage- 
ment are the troubles of the 
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“Paro, France 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


agent to a large extent be- 
cause they seriously affect 
the agent’s own business. The 
difficulties of the agent are, 
to a lesser extent, those of 
his company. The phrase “to 
a lesser extent” is used ad- 
visedly because their is al- 
ways another company just 
around the corner. 


as of From preliminary figures 
December 31. 1933 | as compiled regarding earn- 
9 ings and dividends per $100 
ASSETS LIABILITIES | of capital on the part of 
CN ni cewcduceeenwe $3,693,065.87 Reserve for Unearned stock fire ———— 
ee 120,500.00 POE pircainucecnewesen $1,910,720.03 panies, it appears that the 
Cash in bank............ 161,567.94 Reserve for Outstanding ? agents’ right to a voice in 
Due by ceding companies..... 89,176.11 . Losses aap ales ee ee company consultation is well 
Accrued Interest ............ 50,971.14 Reserve for Expenses........ eg justified for the figures show 
Cer WEN cc ceccceccene 83.11 mani for Taxes .......... 73,253.27 that the underwriting end of 
Contingency Reserve. .. 410,298.37 company business made a 

Total Liabilities ......... $2,780,305.15 


Deposit Capital .$ 200,000.00 
eee 1,135,059.02 


1,335,059.02 


good average profit. In other 
words, the labors of the 





$4,115,364.17 


*Representing difference between value carried in assets and actual 
Dec. 31, 1933, market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 


Total Assets 


BUGS voccpctuvdscases annus 





agents profited the companies. 
Opposed to this is the fact 
that the companies lost 





FESTER, FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


United States Manag 
10 William St. New ‘New York City 


= money, chiefly from invest- 
ment causes which were man- 
agerial in aspect. If a man- 
agement loses money, it ill 
becomes it to bar from its 
councils the agent who, writ- 
ing the business, has made 
money. 
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Offers to Purchase 
National Surety Corp. 


Van Schaick Seeks Court Opinion 
on Acceptance or Rejection 


of $6,000,000 Offer 





Supreme Court Justice John E. Mc- 
Geehan, New York, has signed a show 
cause order returnable July 20 for a 
hearing as to whether or not Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick shall accept a $6,000,000 offer 
for the purchase of the capital stock 
of the National Surety Corporation. 

The National Surety 
was organized April 29, 1933, at the 
time the National Surety Company was 
taken over by the Superintendent for 
rehabilitation. Its capital stock con- 
sisted of 100,000 shares with a value 
of $10 a share and it was created for 
the purpose of conserving and develop- 
ing the assets of the old company for 
the benefit of all the creditors. All the 
stock of the new corporation is held in 
the name of the Superintendent for 
the benefit of the creditors. 


Corporation 


Justice McGeehan’s order follows an 
offer by the Haystone Securities Corpo- 
ration through Charles Hayden, a di- 
rector of the new corporation, to 
purchase the stock of the new corpora- 
tion provided it could be delivered be- 
fore July 30, 1934. Superintendent 
Van Schaick sought an opinion from 
the court whether to accept or reject 
the offer or any other offers which 
may be forthcoming before the time 
the order is returnable. Should the 
court agree to the proposed sale on 
20, its consummation is condi- 
tioned upon the consent of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, to 
which the capital stock of the National 
Surety Corporation is pledged as col- 
lateral for a loan. 


July 


The Haystone Securities Corpora- 
tion’s offer to purchase at $60 a share 
provides that should the Superin- 


tendent first desire to offer the stock 
pro rata to the creditors and stock- 
holders of the National Surety Com- 
pany in liquidation at the price of 
$62.50 a share, the Superintendent will 
be required to deliver to the Haystone 
Securities Corporation only such shares 
as are not subscribed for by creditors 
and stockholders. The $2.50 a share 
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Residence Burgla ry 
Coverage Broadened 


Residence burglary policies have been 
extended to provide coverage for prop- 
erty stored in bank, trust or safe de- 
posit company vaults, it was announced 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters last week. 
The change was decided by the govern- 
ing committee of the burglary depart- 
ment in keeping with its policy to 
broaden coverage wherever possible, it 
was stated. Heretofore it has been 
necessary to store insured property in 
a safe deposit box only before provi- 
sions of the policy became operative. 


Unlicensed Carriers 
Deserve No Business 


Insurance Commissioner Charles C. 
Greer of Alabama has listed four good 
reasons why residents of his state 
should not place insurance with non- 
admitted insurance companies. Those 
reasons are as follows: 

1. Suits against a non-resident com- 
pany have to be brought in its home 
because the company could not 
in Alabama. 


state 
be served 

2. Approximately 200 companies are 
doing business in the state, are pay- 
ing taxes, a large proportion of which 
goes to the general fund, and are thus 
spent for the benefit of all citizens. 
The admitted company subjects itself 
to the laws of the state. 

3. Any citizen buying’ insurance 
from an unqualified company must 
notify the state and pay 4 per cent 
tax on the gross premium. If this is 
not done within 30 days the tax is 
doubled. In addition, if a loss occurs, 
the assured, before he can legally have 
his claim adjusted, must pay the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance one-half of 
1 per cent of the amount of the loss. 

4. Morality should be regarded even 
if the legal phases are not, and the 
question is asked whether a company 
which refuses to observe the spirit of 
the law can be trusted. 








differential is a consideration for the 
Haystone Corporation’s agreement to 
purchase the balance of the stock and 
shall be paid to that corporation at 
the time of closing. 


Michigan Safety Glass 


Law of National Interest 


Requirements In Leading Auto- 
motive State Should Promote 
Use of Device Everywhere 





LANSING, MICH., July 10.—Some hope 
is being expressed by automobile un- 
derwriters that the new safety glass 
law, just made effective in Michigan, 
July 1, will eventually reduce traffic 


casualties arising out’ of shattered 
glass. The statute requires that every 
Michigan automotive manufacturer 


equip all cars sold in this state with 
safety or non-shatter glass all round. 
The cost, of course, may be added to 
the price of the product. It will 
amount, it is estimated, to something 
between $15 and $23 per car. 

While some makers, of course, were 
already using this equipment, usually 
at extra cost, a number of others have 
been forced to adopt it by the act, 
passed in 1931, but just effective as far 
as ordinary passenger cars are con- 
cerned. A section relating to common 
carriers was made effective almost im- 
mediately. 

Unusual significance is attached to 
the new law because it is directed at 
the seat of the automotive industry, 
Michigan, and thus cannot well help 
but stimulate use of safety glass equip- 
ment for the entire industry. Cars 
may be manufactured for other states 
without the non-shatter product, but 
they may not be driven here legally 
and their eventual owner will be sub- 
ject to arrest if he ever re-enters the 
state driving a car manufactured after 
July 1, 1934, and not complying with 
the safety glass specifications. The 
regulation, of course, does not affect 
cars manufactured earlier than July 1, 
but it is obvious that the gradual dis- 
carding of these machines as they grow 
old will eventually bring all motor ve- 
hicles operating in Michigan under the 
law. A large percentage of personal 
injuries is now attributed to shattering 
of glass in collisions and upsets. 


Insurance Commissioner E. W. Clark 
of Iowa has announced that J. W. Kim- 
ball, policy examiner in his office, has 
been made chief examiner. 
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Social Insurance Arrives 
Without Benefit of Companies 


Social insurance, under a plan that 
will doubtless be broad-gauged and 
comprehensive, is about to make its 
bow in the United States of America. 
It is sponsored by an Administration 
whose policies have heretofore been re- 
ceived with enthusiastic approbation by 
a large majority of the people in a 
large majority of instances. It holds 
out the hope of relief to some 10,000,- 
000 unemployed. It comes now not as 
the radical and revolutionary step it 
was considered a few years ago but as 
a natural, evolutionary process of gov- 
ernment. It has few prejudices to 
overcome that, have not been battered 
down by previous innovations equally 
collectivistic in character. The idea has 
immense popular appeal and will doubt- 
less maintain its popularity even 
though, by most tests, it should prove 
a failure, because its immediate effect 
is to create a vast army of beneficiaries 
who will fight for its retention to the 
last. 

Whichever way you take it, social 
insurance has deep significance for the 
private insurance carriers of the 
country. They are not unaware of this 
significance and have been, in fact, 
vaguely disturbed for some years as 
they watched the shadow of social in- 
surance creep over the land. For the 
most part, however, they are unpre- 
pared either to protect themselves 
against, or take advantage of, the new 
program. This is fairly typical of the 
attitude of commercial insurance to- 
ward social progress in recent years. 
At the moment but one instance comes 
to mind where real generalship was 
displayed by the business when it was 
faced with a comparable situation. 
This was when the campaign for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance was at 
its height. The private insurance in- 
terests at first battled the proposition 
blindly. They condemned it whole- 
heartedly in theory and _ practice. 
Nevertheless it gained a foothold in 
Massachusetts and built up a strong 
following in other states. Then the 
private insurance group fell back a few 
rods behind the battle line. Here they 
entrenched themselves, with Financial 
Responsibility Laws as their parapets, 
and elected to fight it out if necessary. 
But there was no more fighting to 
speak of. By recognizing a social need 
in time the companies thus preserved 
their right and opportunity to supply 
it. Today, compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance is no longer the menace 


it once was. Very little legislation of 
this sort is now seriously proferred in 
the various state assemblies. 


Private Interests on 
Outside Looking In 


It is a pity that the private insur- 
ance interests did not resort to a simi- 
lar tactical approach in the case of 
unemployment and other forms of so- 
cial insurance. It was not for lack 
of urging. The Spectator has always 
invited discussion of unemployment in- 
surance in its columns, not because this 
publication was in any sense an advo- 
cate of the coverage but because it 
felt that insurance men were techni- 
cally equipped and morally bound to 
participate without prejudice in any 
national consideration of the subject. 
The record of the commercial insurance 
fraternity, of course, is not without its 
constructive side. Valuable contribu- 
tions to the ultimate science of unem- 
ployment insurance have been made 
regularly by members of both the life 
and the casualty insurance actuarial 
societies. The Metropolitan Life, for 
example, has always evinced keen in- 
terest in the subject, the late Haley 
Fiske being noted for his efforts to ex- 
tend the services of his great company 
in that direction. At the present time 
the monographs on social insurance 
prepared by this company constitute 
an invaluable chapter in the literature 
of the subject. 

For the most part, however, the ven- 
tures of commercial insurance men 
into the subject of unemployment in- 
surance have resulted in a stand of 
such complete objection to the whole 
scheme that they have discredited 
themselves as witnesses. It is doubt- 
ful if the present sponsors of the pro- 
gram will lean very heavily on these 
sources for help in formulating the 
plans they have in mind. Private in- 
surance is thus in an unfavorable posi- 
tion in respect to any modifications of 
the scheme which it might find in its 
interest to effect. 


Difference Between Private 
and Government Insurance 


If a substantial system of govern- 
ment social insurance is established 
shortly in this country, what should be 
the attitude of the private insurance 
interests? To this observer it seems 
that their attitude should be one of 
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tolerance and helpfulness wherever pos- 
sible. For the sake of the country’s 
welfare it is to be hoped that the Ad- 
ministration will avail itself of the 
priceless advice which only practical 
insurance men are equipped to give, 
and that such advice and counsel will 
be lent ungrudingly as becomes patri- 
ots. At the same time, however, the 
insurance interests should undertake, 
with all possible vigor, to educate the 
American public to an appreciation of 
the fundamental differences between 
social insurance under the aegis of the 
government and the protection which is 
offered by the commercial companies. 
Unless the exponents of private in- 
surance are watchful and alert, there 
are liable to arise many misunderstand- 
ings in the public mind. For one thing, 
social insurance under control of the 
government will appear to be much less 
costly than similar coverages written 
by private carriers. The expenses of 
running the social insurance system 
will be obscured just as they are in 
other governmental undertakings. As 
an actuality, it is more than likely that 
government insurance will be costlier, 
but it will be free from all forms of 
taxation, it will impose duties of col- 
lection and administration on the em- 
ployers of labor, and it will have the 
Federal or state treasury to dip into if 
its extravagances become excessive. 
Private insurance must be prepared to 
explain apparent discrepancies in cost 


which are really reallocations of ex- 
penses. 
Effect on Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance 

The advent of a government social 


insurance program is certain to have 
repercussions in the field of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. If the social 
insurance generally ac- 
cepted and meets with any degree of 


principle is 


success in practical operation, it will 
strengthen the beliefs of those who 
hold that, in view of the results, pri- 
should withdraw from 
the compensation field turn the 
whole costly business over to the state. 
This view, it should be said, is not held 
solely by persons of socialistic leanings. 


vate insurance 


and 


There are many executives in the stock 
insurance business, highly individual- 
istic in their philosophy, who affirm 
it. At any rate, there is likely to be a 
reconsideration of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in the light of the new 
government program. 
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Will Compensation Have 
Greater or Less Burden? 


If the private companies continue to 
underwrite workmen’s compensation in- 
surance side by side with a government 
program providing insurance for un- 
employment and sickness, they are 
liable to be exposed to an intensification 
of an evil that is already a fundamental 
malady of the business as it is admin- 
istered at present. This is the tendency 
to extend workmen’s compensation ben- 
efits beyond indemnity for industrial 
accidents or even for diseases remotely 
traceable to the nature of the claim- 
ant’s employment. The phrase “arising 
in or out of employment” has often 
been stretched to cover practically any 
illness to which a workman might fall 
heir. Thus workmen’s compensation in- 
surance has frequently been regarded 
by legislatures and courts as_ social 
insurance of the frankest kind. The 
question is, with the principles of ex- 
treme social insurance recognized and 
encouraged by the existence of a gov- 
ernment enterprise, will workmen’s 
compensation insurance, privately un- 
derwritten, be regarded, insofar as in- 
terpretations and awards are con- 
cerned, in the same light? Possibly 
(and it is a very small possibility) 
workmen’s compensation insurance will 
be relieved of its ruthless liberalization, 
ence a system has been set up that will 
care for needs heretofore imposed on 
the compensation carriers. 


Private Carriers 
Supreme in Field 


In any event, it seems to us, social 
insurance packs no knockout wallop 
for private insurance. It can be said 
categorically that private insurance, in 
America as we all hope to preserve it, 
is irreplaceable. Social insurance, in 
fact, has been slow to come to America 
because private insurance has been able 
to do so nearly a complete job. The 
facts are that, visited by what seems to 
be a measure of permanent technolog- 
ical unemployment, and the disappear- 
ance of our frontiers and land grants, 
there has grown up a class of people in 
America to whom security cannot be 
extended by means of the usual private 
insurance channels. It is a relatively 
small group of our population, but one 
that is liable to grow unless succor is 
extended to them. It is to this group 
that government social insurance will 
put forth its hand. Bear in mind that no 
program of social insurance contem- 
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plates more than a minimum of sus- 
tenance. This is a standard that is 
hardly acceptable to the vast majority 
of American citizens. They will con- 
tinue to desire the protection that is 
offered by the private carriers, perhaps 
in greater amounts than ever before. 


Protection for Low 


Income Groups Grows 

Private insurance, as a 
fact, is increasingly tending to reach 
citizens in the lower income brackets. 
In the life insurance field this develop- 
ment is expressed by group insurance 
and the introduction and populariza- 
tion of deferred and instalment an- 
nuities. In the accident and health 
field we have only recently witnessed 
the promulgation of medical reimburse- 
ment insurance and its allied coverages. 
Below even these people, newly reached, 
there is, as stated above, a small army 
of the improvident, intemperate and 
unduly unfortunate. A humane govern- 
ment can offer them a meagre measure 
of security at little or no sacrifice to 
the business of insurance. 


Canada Accepting Companies’ 
Suggestions re Legislation 


All insurance companies licensed in 
Canada for automobile insurance have 
received invitation from the committee 
of underwriters to suggest amendments 
to the uniform act. This 
invitation marks a practice which might 
well be followed in the United States. 
When legal changes involving insur- 
ance are proposed here, the companies 
are usually left out of the picture. The 
result often is that their side of the sub- 
ject is disregarded and laws are passed 


insurance 


which either work hardship on the com- 
panies or must later be amended at con- 
siderable trouble and expense. 

John Edwards, secretary of the com- 
mittee of underwriters in Canada, de- 
clared that the invitation sent out pro- 
that a company which believes 
amendments to the uniform insurance 
act order may submit such 
changes, stating their exact wording 
and the reason for the suggestion. Re- 
plies must be in by July 16 and will 
then be codified and presented to the 
annual meeting of Canadian superin- 
tendents of insurance which will be 
held at St. John, New Brunswick, on 
September 11 to 14. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsSTON 


UCH of the pleasure derived from 
a vacation, I suspect, is in the 
luxurious sense of enjoying something 
denied to others less fortunate. The 
climate of this cool valley from which 
I am writing in Northern Pennsylvania, 
therefore, gives me much cause to be 
joyful. The extent of my good for- 
tune is impressed upon me by my old 
friend, Ralph Reed Wolfe, who thought- 
fully contributes a letter describing in 
sulphurous terms the weather in New 
York. The newspapers inform me that 
Philadelphia is much worse, and so I 
can only regret that my vacation is 
already half behind me. 
+. * ca 
OWEVER, I have been made en- 
vious on one point. Thinking to 
refresh myself with news of the metro- 
politan area and also to read the latest 
comment of Franklin P. Adams (an- 
other well-known columnist), I pur- 
chased a copy of the Herald Tribune at 
a local newsstand. The absence of the 
Conning Tower column from its ac- 
customed space reminded me that Mr. 
Adams unfailingly takes the entire 
month of July for his vacation and dur- 
ing that time does not have to bother 
himself with a single idea. From then 
on even the thought that I might, if I 
wished, evade the subject of insurance 
entirely for the purposes of this vaca- 
tion column failed to cheer me. 
* oo * 
agp the holiday period it is inter- 
rupting, however, the writing of 
this stint is already half behind me and 
I soon shall be able to resume one of 
the delights of vacationing. “A little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands in 
sleep,” as my friend, Mr. Wolfe has 
probably misquoted it. When I have 
fully recovered from the too many 
early risings of less leisurely days, I 
intend to make sure that this region 
is not inhabited by archaeologists, as 
Mr. Wolfe fondly believes. The village 
bears the name of a famous town in 
Greece, but the few ruins to be found 
here hardly substantiate the pretension. 
The Indians had previously named it 
Tioga, to describe its location on a point 
between two rivers, which, as one must 
admit, is a better word than even the 
Greeks had for it. Probably the most 
ancient things I shall find will be pic- 
ture postcards, which the natives ap- 
parently do not use, the same ones 
being kept from year to year for such 
occasional visitors as myself. 
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New England Agents 
at Bretton Woods Meet 


E. H. Cole, Back from W ashing- 
ton, Discloses Insurance Sig- 


nificance of H.O.L.C. 





(By a Staff Correspondent) 


BRETTON Woops, N. H.—July 10— 
Tributes to two great National Asso- 
ciation leaders who died during the past 
year lent impressiveness to the opening 
session of the annual meeting of the 
New England Associations of Insur- 
ance Agents here today. 

The memories of James L. Case of 
Norwich, Conn., and Percy H. Goodwin, 
of California, were so honored by E. M. 
Allen and Edwin J. Cole respectively. 
Memorial tributes were also paid to the 
late Mrs. Allan I. Wolff, wife of the 
present president of the National Asso- 
ciation, and to Ralph B. Ives, late head 
of the Aetna Fire. 

Thomas C. Cheney of Morrisville, 
Vt., chairman of the New England Ad- 
visory Board, presided over the meet- 
ing. In his address Mr. Cheney advised 
the delegates that the New England 
group now comprised one-ninth of the 
national membership. He urged both 
companies and agents to put their house 
in order, declaring that if it were not 
so done voluntarily they could expect 
the legislatures to do it for them. Mr. 
Cheney spoke favorably of the separa- 
tion idea feeling that it should apply to 
companies as well as agents on the 
theory that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. 

National Chairman E. J. Cole, just 
back from Washington, lifted the lid on 
some of the insurance affairs now en- 
gaging attention at the Capitol. To 
drive home the uncertainty surrounding 
these affairs, Mr. Cole said that we 
were like Columbus “who did not know 
where he was going—did not know 
where he was—and then did not know 
where he had been.” 

Mr. Cole revealed that up to last 
week loans totaling $990,000,000, aver- 
aging $3,022 per loan, had been placed 
by the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. In the Government files, he stated, 
there are over 500,000 insurance poli- 
cies on some of the properties. Most 
alarming to local agents, he said, -was 
a recent statement made by a govern- 
ment official to the effect that within 
three years one out of every five houses 
will have a Home Owners’ Loan on it. 
If the Government were to place this 
insurance with either two or three com- 


Frank S. Hunter, Manager on 
Coast for Norwich Union, Dies 


Frank L. Hunter, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Norwich Union, died July 
3 at San Francisco. Although Mr. 
Hunter had been ill for some while, his 
passing was a distinct shock to his as- 
sociates. Mr. Hunter entered the in- 
surance business with the old Anglo- 
Nevada Fire as a boy, in about 1888, 
later joining the coast department of 
the London Assurance, Northern As- 
surance and Queen. Following the 
separation of the companies in this 
agency, he was sent to Oregon and 
Washington with the Northern Assur- 
ance. In 1905 he returned to San 
Francisco as manager for the North- 
ern, joining the Norwich Union as 
manager of the city department in 
1913. He was later advanced to as- 
sistant manager under J. L. Fuller, 
whom he succeeded in 1925. 


panies, or place it direct, the danger to 
local agents all over the country is only 
too obvious, Mr. Cole stated. 

The association, Mr. Cole stated, is 
trying to have the commission on these 
placings restored to the territories in 
which the insurance originated. Every 
effort, he stated, was being made by the 
officers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to protect the inter- 
est of the rank and file of the insurance 
men in the country, and never, he 
stated, was there greater need for 
closer organization and unified effort 
on the part of the insurance man than 
now. 

Ralph G. Hinkley, president of the 
New England Insurance Exchange, told 
the agents that they must adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions in the 
business even while holding fast to 
sound principles, otherwise they will go 
the way of the textile manufacturers 
who did not believe the public would 
use silk instead of cotton stockings. He 
asked those present to let the exchange 
have the benefit of their views from 
time to time, particularly from the 
salesmen’s standpoint, so that all needs 
of the business consistent with uniform- 
ity might be met and so that the ex- 
change may keep abreast of insurance 
developments. 

At the get-together dinner on Mon- 
day night, which was attended by over 
250 members and guests, John Sullivan, 
Insurance Commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire, and E. M. Allen, vice-president of 
the National Surety Corporation, were 
the chief speakers. 


Rates on Vandalism 
Just Promulgated 


New Coverage Will Be Written 
via Mandatory Endorsement 
Form with $500 Deductible 


Effective as of June 29, the new rates 
and rules for vandalism and malicious 
mischief insurance have been promul- 
gated by the Explosion Conference 
which, as noted in The Spectator at the 
time, undertook jurisdiction over the 
coverage some weeks ago. In addition, 
a mandatory endorsement form has been 
prepared. The insurance will be put 
in force only by extending the riot and 
civil commotion coverage to the same 
amount and the same _ coinsurance 
status. 

Fire companies have not written this 
class of coverage before, but no mini- 
mum premium will be required. There 
is a provision, however, that the added 
premium charged for vandalism and 
malicious mischief shall not be a por- 
tion of the minimum premium required 
for the riot and civil commotion cover. 
Rates on the new form range from 
ten cents to $1.50 per $100 of insur- 
ance, and are on the 50 per cent co- 
insurance basis. The mandatory en- 
dorsement is of the $500 deductible va- 
riety. 


William A. Connor, New 
Amsterdam Official, Dies 


William A. Connor, vice-president of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, died suddenly at Mercy Hospital 
last week after collapsing on the street, 
shortly after leaving his office. Dr. 
James M. Fenton, coroner, attributed 
death to apoplexy. 

Born in New York and associated 
with the original New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company in that city, Mr. Con- 
nor came to Baltimore about 20 years 
ago, at the time the company was pur- 
chased by local interests. He was in 
charge of the claim department. 








Uphold Indiana Law 
on Public Fund Sureties 


Constitutionality of the 1933 Indiana 
law relieving from liability the sureties 
en public funds on deposits in closed 
banks, has been upheld in the Indiana 
Supreme Court. At the time of enact- 
ment the bill was declared to be “class” 
legislation and it was estimated by op- 
ponents that it would result in the loss 
of thousands of dollars to municipal 
corporations 
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the California New York 
the 1. Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco......... $134,000 29. American Re-Insurance Co., New York .... een ee $396,000 
, 2. Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco.......... 286,000 30. American Surety Co. of New York.................. ; 939,000 
Lion, 3. National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles........ 40,000 31. Columbia Casualty Co., New York.............. Set a 293,000 
neen 4. Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco...........-.+++: 126,000 32. “Concord Casualty & Surety Co., New York........ 240 8066 sane 
5. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles............-+-ee+005 308,000 33. *Consolidated Indemnity Insurance Co., New York....... ....-- 
put : S64. Heats Eeememiie Ga, BROW Beis cc ccccssccccscccaccccss 244,000 
Connecticut 35. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York............. 569,000 
and 6. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford........... 1,066,000 36. *#General Reinsurance Corporation, New York............. 199,000 
ame 7. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford.............. dea 140,000 37. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls................. 203,000 
; 8. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford.......... 846,000 38. Globe Indemnity Co., New York.............. ee 836,000 
ance : ee: 39. Great American Indemnity Company, New York......... 246,000 
Delaware 7" 40. The Home Indemnity Co., New York........... — ; 205,000 
9. Mellbank Surety Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 774,000 11. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, New 
this 10. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul, Minn... 131,000 BOER seven enscccseveepesseccecéccescosscccesssceesess 139,000 
i . 42. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, 
‘ini- Illinois SE Olas cavcntunedk cosdnanncoeecesctss cess. 225,000 
a 11. ‘American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago............. 145,000 13. Nationai Surety Corporation, New York................ 100,000 
rere ae 14. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md........... 421,000 
ded ndiana 145. New York Casualty Co., New York...... : aden 120,000 
12. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill................006- 421,000 46. *The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York...... 212,000 
and 13. Inland Bonding Co., South Bend... ...cccccccccccccccces 46,000 17. Royal Indemnity Co., New York........ iaNiasee hewn 689,000 
n0r- 48. Seaboard Surety Co., New York................4.+. ’ 145,000 
Sei Kansas 49. Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York 282,000 
ired — O_O and Geecte Coe _—_ 92 00 50. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York......... ee neae care 203,000 
: 14. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott...... 92,000 51. United States Casualty Co, New York......... bers 203.000 
ver. Maryland 52. United States Guarantee Co., New York........ .... 398,000 
rom 7 “e 53. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York.............. 124,000 
15. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore...................+. 142,000 : 
sur- 16. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore....... 412,000 Ohio 
. 17. Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore...-....... "olen alma 641,000 54. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton.............. 94,000 
co- 18. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore...... 569,000 55. The Western and Southern Indemnity Co., Cincinnati.... 196,000 
en- Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
va- 19. American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston..... pee res 185,000 56. Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia.................+++:: 73,000 
| 20. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston........ 353,000 57. Indemnity Insurance Co. of North American, Philadelphia 237,000 
' 
i Michigan South Dakota 
21. National Casualty Co., Detroit.........cccccccccssccsens 121,000 58. Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls...........cseeceeeceees 42,000 
22. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit................ 244,000 Texas 
' Missouri 59. American General Insurance Co., Houston.............. 65,000 
of pare - : * ‘ “eae —_ ” 60. American Indemnity Co., Galveston............ccsceeeees 145,000 
i 23. Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City.... 16( ore 61. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Dallas............. 64,000 
ym- 24. Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City........ 334,¢ 62. Employers Casualty Co., Dallas............ccececeeeeees 52,000 
> ee 63. Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston............... 40,000 
ital New Jersey 64. ®Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas............... 172,000 
25. Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., Newark.............. 133,000 . 
pet, | ; ’ ~ - - 
' 26. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark............ 198,000 Washington 
Dr. 27. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y... 187,000 65. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle .............. 124,000 
ted 28. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City........ 184,000 66 United Pacific Casualty Insurance Co., Seattle........... 67,000 


' Certificate of authority issued April 17, 1934. 
ted ° Certificate of authority revoked April 9, 1934. Company placed in rehabilitation under Insurance Department of the State of New York on 
April 13, 1934. 








as- ‘Certificate of authority issued December 19, 1933. 
‘Certificate of authority of Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance Company revoked May 10, 1934. Company placed in rehabilitation under 
on- Insurance Department of the State of New York on May 9, 1934. 
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Arkansas Losses Due to bonds, $109,887.37 had been recovered Declines to Write Bonds 
in dividends up to last week, but only © one 
. , } n Securities Salesmen 
Bank and Insurance Failures vennagin@s ean ' ‘x to the Securities 
$108,953.74 was credited back to the 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 10.—Re- 
fusal of surety companies to write 
bonds on securities salesmen as required 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., July 10.—Losses_ various funds because it was necessary 
by the state in the 1930 bank failures to absorb from dividends a charge-off 


na | 
ies | and the subsequent collapse of the of $933.63 which could not be charged by the Alabama lew has made it nec- 
Home Accident Insurance Company, ty another fund cp : 
sed - ‘ 7 essary for the state securities commis- 
na with which the banks had suvety bends sion to reinterpret the law. Since com- 
me to protect state deposits, totaled $923,- STATE HIGHWAY FUND HIT pliance with the law was impossible, 
“3” 316.25, it is shown in a report issued The state highway fund was the yeh salesmen are now permitted to 
\p- by the state comptroller. hardest hit by bank failures. The make personal surety bonds or else 
»SS The report showed that of the orig- highway fund and the various toll make deposits of approved securities. 
yal inal $1,032,269.99 tied up in the closed bridge funds had $704,558.27 tied up in A similar provision has recently been 
banks with Home Accident surety the Home Accident group of banks. made by the State of Florida. 
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Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
* 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and | 
Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly | 


with allied fire companies. 





———__—-~ = 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES | 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 























(jeneral ccident 


SF) ox FIRE AND LIFE 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 














} i) GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 

% POLICY LABELS At xinos 
Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display \ 

L____—'vgy'—___.\ 


Black and Sliver Metal Debossed—1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 

















KEEP TIME | 
WITH TIMES | 


Our New 
CASH VALUE ANNUITY OPTION 


provides 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


(No Extra Cost) 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bankers National Life Building 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 
President 


Wm. J. Sieger 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


(The Company with the attractive Agency Contract) 
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